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They look alike, but what a difference! You know it pays 
to be careful in buying jewelry. And it also pays to use 
the same care in selecting your cleaner because 


THERE'S JUST AS MUCH 


DIFFERENCE IN CLEANERS 





The maintenance cleaner you use plays a most important 
part both in the preservation of surfaces and in your total 
cleaning cost. Safe, thorough, quick, and economical clean- 
ing results from the use of Wyandotte Deterge at. 


Wyandotte can harm no surface that water alone will not 
harm. Yet it cleans thoroughly, removing both the visible 
and invisible films of grease and dirt 


A little Wyandotte goes a long way and it handles so 
easily and “picks up” so quickly that labor costs are re- 
duced to a minimum. It will pay you to standardize on 
Wyandotte for all maintenance cleaning. 


Order from your jobber or write for detailed information. 





THE J.B. FORD COMPANY * WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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convenient, economical purchasing. Furthermore, Graybar’s specialists, experienced in the school 
field, are always available to help you with difficult problems... No matter what the item, whether 
a fuse, a buzzer, or a complete Public Address System, you'll find it readily available from Gray- 
bar’s roster of 60,000 electrical items. You’ll find every product G 


backed by a Graybar reputation for quality that goes back to 1869. 


OFFICES 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Products from Graybar 
play an important part in 
the purely educational side 
of school life. Public Ad- 
dress Systems bring music, 
radio programs, or a speak- 
er’s voice into any or every 
room—as desired. 

The Audiphone is used 
in special classes for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Graybar Household Elec- 
trical Appliances find a place 
in up-to-date Domestic Sci- 


ence Classes. 









































ADMINISTRATION 


The Public Address Sys- 
tem brings the Principal’s 
Voice into every room. Less 
school time needed for 
announcements. 

Graybar Inter-phones are 
the school’s interior tele- 
phone system... Graybar 
supplied fire-alarms, buz- 
zers, lighting, wiring, motors 
and control help keep school 
life running smoothly ... 
Whatever the product, if 
it’s electrical, Graybar sup- 


plies it. 


ducts 
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Graybar’s service of electrical supplies covers every branch of school activity. This means more 


GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW 


peed 





ENTERTAINMENT 


At dances, entertainments, 
etc., the Public Address 
System proves invaluable. 
Picks up, amplifies, and dis- 
tributes music from orches- 
tra, record, or radio. 

At the stadium, this sys- 
tem makes it possible for 
sports announcements to be 
heard everywhere clearly 
and distinctly. 

Our specialists will be 
glad to help you with plans 

. installation problems. 


Write us for information. 





TaybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


YORK, 
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When we say that Seal-O-San assures your floors real protection, 


cs we mean all that the word implies. 
\ . . " , 
re x =e Protection against the pounding and scraping wear of many feet; 
a protection against the damaging effect of ink and chemicals; pro- 
-_ tection against costly and frequent scrubbing; protection against 
Zz, “WS expensive refinishing—+these, are all guaranteed with Seal-O-San. 


am S = For Seal-O-San is more than a surface finish. A liquid, it pene- 

SS : mmm trates deep into the wood and hardens to form a permanent seal. 
This seal locks out dirt and moisture, and leaves the floor with 
a protective armor against grinding heels or shuffling feet. 


Join the 3000 schools that use Seal-O-San today. Used on all 
your wood floors, Seal-O-San will preserve and protect. And it 
will give you finer-looking floors than you have ever had before’ 


The HUNTINGTON gate LABORATORIES Inc. 


HUNTINGTON ™ INDIANA 


TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. oe 999 S. logan SROENVER, COLO 


OEALU-o AN 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Deodorants, Floor Soaps, Waxes, 
Disinfectants, Liquid Toilet Soaps, 
Insecticides and Plumbing Cleansers. 





THE PERFECT FINISH FOR SCHOOL ROOM FLOORS 





IT’S THE WAY A-S-E LOCKERS 


ARE BUILT— 


That Makes Them Last So Long 


The first time you open and close the door of an A-S-E Locker, you know 


that here is something solid... rigid... long lasting. All body members 





ie as overlap at corners for extra strength. Doors are one piece, 16-gauge steel. 
ingle lier S 


Locker 
(Section of two) 


Finish is baked on, with long wearing lacquer on front. THROUGHOUT— 
A-S-E Lockers are built to stand up for years of hard service. Send today for 


the latest catalog NS-29 showing the complete A-S-E Locker line. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, INC., 605 John St., Aurora, IIl. 
Heee ere eereer eere e 
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SECTION I—EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Po, ren re er ry 


The editor considers seven topics — Michigan’s loss of an un- 
usual leader; safe school transportation; teacher exploitation; 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education; teacher 
recognition through honorary degrees; improved conditions in 
summer schools, and the new N. E. A. president. 


Italian Schools Under Fascism..................eeee0: 


PHILIP W. L. Fox, professor of secondary education, New York 
University, tells how elementary school activities in Italy are 
coordinated and integrated with outside life to an extent met 
elsewhere only in Russia. 


When Teachers Help Administer...................... 


Letting the staff have a share in both policy making and the 
general conduct of the school is advocated by L. R. JOHNSTON, 
principal of the high school at Hawthorne, N. J. 


A new basis of attack on a familiar problem is suggested by 
Principal J. B. BUCKLER of Casey Township High School, 
Casey, Ill. 


Growth of the American High School................... 


Changes that have come about in secondary schools in their 
period of quick development are told by Don C. RoGERs, direc- 
tor of the bureau of research and building survey, Chicago 
Public Schools. 


School Finance Legislation of 1935..................... 


What legislatures did for education in their recent sessions is 
summarized by M. M. CHAMBERS, specialist in school law. 


State Responsibility for Education..................... 


S. H. McGuire of Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, dis- 
cusses the equalization of educational opportunities through 
state financial support. 
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President A. J. STODDARD of the Department of Superintend- 
ence writes of convention plans for 1936. 


A Statewide Pay-as-You-Go Policy for Local Building 
Ce «00 d500060 040000068 cous 6s bee eee ees ket 
How a whole state may subsidize local school construction costs 
is suggested in this plan by A. V. OVERN, professor of educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota. 


A Color Ritual for High School Use.................... 
A dignified assembly opening planned by high school pupils and 
described by LILLIAN SHUSTER, director of extracurricular ac- 
tivities at the senior high school, Ponca City, Okla. 


What Industry Expects of the Schools.................. 


Steps in training pupils for business life are enumerated by 
E. E. SHELDON of the Lakeside Press, Chicago, a teacher who 
left the public schools to train young people for industry. 
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Side Glances— 


Lsan with pro- 
motion and stunting! Let principals 
be limited to their legitimate func- 
tion! Let teachers make their appeal 
through their subjects instead of 
striving for outside contacts! 

Malcolm Scott Hallman, principal 
of Washington Senior High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, makes the fore- 
going plea in the leading article in 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS for September. 
As things now stand, he charges, it is 
scarcely respectable for a principal to 
be engaged in instructional leadership. 
It is professional suicide for a teacher 
to be interested solely in his subject 
matter. “Salvaging Secondary 
Schools” is the title of the article. 


PNeew DEAL lar- 
gesse is bringing about school plant 
improvements on a stupendous scale. A 
member of the technical board of re- 
view of the PWA, David Cushman 
Coyle, will present in the next issue 
his views on industrial and economic 
trends. Mr. Coyle knows that school 
buildings are constructed to meet the 
needs of a social order not yet born 
but he can only guess what the social 
order will be. Fascism, he sees as a 
way station on the road to chaos. 
Communism, like the later stages of 
laissez-faire, tends to intellectual regi- 
mentation and social inflexibility, he 
believes. So, even in face of odds, Mr. 
Coyle favors the New Deal. 


¢ 
Miexxeus of 


the Adolescent Period’ — that is the 
title of a health article that no junior 
or senior high school teacher or execu- 
tive will turn past when he meets it in 
the September number. A learned man 
of medicine is the author, Dr. George 
Crile of Cleveland Clinic. 

Doctor Crile holds that it lies within 
the power of the teacher to regulate 
the pupil’s activities so as to guard 
the susceptible unit of the great 
energy or kinetic system. It is fitting, 
he points out, that this should be so, 
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for our present systems of education 
are an expression of our civilized 
state, and our civilized state has de- 
pended upon the rise of the brain and 
the thyroid gland. Probably no one 
knows more about the thyroid gland 
than does this physician, whose thy- 
roidectomies are said to number in the 


thousands. 
Ke EPING the 


textbook list up to date is simple un- 
der the free textbook system. Dr. 
Frank Jensen, the former superin- 
tendent, will review in the next issue 
fourteen years’ experience of the 
Rockford (Ill.) Public Schools under 
the free text plan. Patrons, teachers 
and pupils approve it without excep- 
tion. The initial cost was $5.14 a 
pupil. Without this provision, heavy 
purchases for indigent pupils would 
have had to be made during the de- 
pression years. Children now have 
more books for each subject than it 
would be possible for their parents to 
purchase for them. 


ie practical ar- 
ticles coming in the School Plant sec- 
tion are Ray L. Hamon’s “Trends in 
Types of School Seating,” and Samuel 
Gaiser’s “Organizing a School Supply 
Service Agency.” Mr. Hamon’s study 
covers eight years’ sales of school 
seats — the boom years when a mil- 
lion pupil seating units were sold 
annually and the depression years 
when a little less than half the busi- 
ness was done. Professor of school 
administration at George Peabody 
College, Mr. Hamon has made his 
study with the cooperation of the 
Washington office of the Public Seat- 
ing Industry. 

As superintendent of supplies for 
the board of education in Newark, 
N. J., Mr. Gaiser is in a position to 
give facts on a subject too little 
treated — the selection, purchase and 
delivery of equipment and supplies. 
Efficiency requires the existence of a 
distinct supply service agency, even in 
the small rural district when it may 
involve employment in a dual capac- 
ity, this author asserts. 


ing article for September. 





Some Trends in the Junior High Schoel Curriculum...... 


Technical vocational education has been a mistake at the junior 
high school level, HARL R. DouGLass, professor of secondary 
education, University of Minnesota, maintains. He tells of 
courses that are serviceable to these youngsters who must drop 
out of school early. 


Adult Education in a Rural School..................... 


E. A. FRIER, JR., principal of King Ferry Central School, King 
Ferry, N. Y., writes of a program of adult evening courses that 
chiefly serves farm men and women. 


University of Florida Organizes New College............ 
Acting Dean WALTER J. MATHERLY describes its aims. 


We Ns oc dob is oaks 6b des eeekeee ee kee nee 


A couple of minutes a month with WILLIAM McANDREW, the 
Mamaroneck sage, always leads to new resolves. 


SECTION II—THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Pauahi Hall, Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii......... 


Full page illustration of one of the older buildings in the lead- 
ing private undenominational school, Territory of Hawaii. 


Punahou School in Hawaii Nears Century Mark......... 


J. S. SLADE, dean of Punahou Academy, describes the oldest 
private school in the United States west of the Rockies. 


Washing and Cleaning for a Military School............. 


To keep the cadets in spotless attire, Culver Military Academy 
has found it advantageous to operate its own laundry and dry 
cleaning plants. EARLE HITCH tells of the savings over com- 
mercial handling. 


Eliminating Extra Costs in Construction................ 


Sound procedure will eliminate most of the extra costs in build- 
ing, says FRANK M. MISNER, one time fellow in educational ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Wood Has Service to Perform in School Building........ 


WALTER H. SCALES, architectural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, contributes the second in a 
series of articles on different types of materials used in modern 
school construction. 


Dining Room Service Wins Scholarships............... 


The major article in this month’s school feeding section con- 
cerns an interesting private school activity. ELLA FELICIA AN- 
DERSON, in charge of the dining room of the George School in 
Pennsylvania, contributes it. 


290,000 School Children Receive Free Lunches........... 


Sources of Penalties in Fire Insurance.................. 


How to effect substantial savings in fire insurance premiums by 
eliminating common fire hazards is told by N. E. ViLes of the 
state department of education, Jefferson City, Mo., in this sec- 
ond article of his series. 


FE Luncheon “Best Sellers”. 53 Visual Education ...... 
LDA ROBB, nu- ? P , 
tritionist of the Child Development In- News in Review........ 58 Names in the News..... 
stitute, Teachers College, Columbia Regional News ........ 60 Notes for Buyers....... 
University, contributes the school feed- 
The Bookshelf ......... 76 
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At New York Street Grade School Kinder- 
garten, Lawrence, Kans., the black and white 
Linotile game board is built into the deni- 


resisting, 


sound-absorbing floor of Arm- 


strong’s Linoleum, in brown, black and white. 
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A play floor for Kids ... and their 
mothers say. “We like its cleanliness” 


¥ "4 73 VEN hard-to-please mothers 
we “approve” of Armstrong’s Lino- 

’ leum for kindergarten floors. Its 

: : smooth, easy-to-clean surface has no 
splinters or dirt-collecting cracks to 


rip and soil clothing or scratch precious skins. Cemented 


over a cushion of lining felt, it is warm and comfortable. 

Kindergarten floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum have 
other advantages, too. Game boards and pictures can 
be built right into the floor proper, so that scuffing feet 
cannot wear them off and spilled liquids cannot mar 
them. And because the colors in Armstrong’s Linoleum 


run through the full thickness of the material, they 
‘annot be scraped off by carelessly dragged furniture 
or by grit tracked from sandboxes. A simple, inex- 
pensive application of Armstrong’s Floor Cleaner and 
Linogloss Wax quickly makes the floor bright and 
fresh as new. Costly periodic refinishings are eliminated, 
and floor-maintenance costs are definitely reduced. 
School officials and architects who want perma- 
nently durable and inexpensive-to-maintain floors are 
invited to write for complete information. 
Armstrong Cork Products Company, Floor 
Division, 1213 State Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Also LINOTILE ~ CORK TILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ RUBBER TILE ~ LINOWALL ~ CORKOUSTIC 
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Is Your School Protected? 


Against the Dreaded Disease Athlete's Foot en- 
countered in Swimming Pools, Shower Rooms, 


Gymnasiums, etc. 





Is an Effective Preventive of "Athlete's 
Foot." A 25% solution of Athaloh 
will kill the fungus Trichophyton (which 
causes this infection) in thirty seconds. 





PORCELAIN CLEANER 


A combination of the most effective in- 

gredients for cleaning porcelain and 

enamel ware. Removes Stains... Will 
not Mar the Surface. 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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Looking Forward . . . 


HE state of Michigan lost one of its out- 
standing educational leaders, the cause of 
public education in the United States a staunch ex- 
ponent, and The NATION’S SCHOOLS an unusually 
gifted staff member, when a totally unnecessary 
automobile accident resulted on June 22 in the 
unexpected death of Maurice R. Keyworth near 
Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. Doctor Keyworth 
was superintendent-elect of public instruction for 
Michigan and was to have taken office on July 1. 
Much was expected of his administration in the 
reorganization of public education in Michigan. 
To those who were intimate with him, his 
greatest achievement will be the unusually capable 
administration of the public schools of Ham- 
tramck, Mich. Considered among the poorest in 
the state, he completely revolutionized them in a 
decade until at the time of his death they were 
outstanding not only in the state but also nation- 
ally as an impressive achievement in the integra- 
tion of two cultures into the American pattern 
with a minimum of conflict and of disintegra- 
tion. 

Doctor Keyworth was a keen student of an- 
thropology and sociology. He recognized the 
fundamental difficulties in attempting forcibly to 
change cultural patterns. His program was based 
upon the necessity for the education of the entire 
community — adult as well as youth. When lan- 
guage difficulties intervened in the process of 
understanding he sought integrating values in 
music and dramatics. The public schools became a 


Michigan Loses Unusual Leader... 
Make Transportation Safe... The 
Commission Has Done Good W ork 
... Protect the Teacher From Ex- 
ploitation . . . Teachers Are Wor- 
thy of Recogmtion .. . Summer Ses- 


sions Reflect Improving Conditions 
... The New N. E. A. President 


dynamic and vital part of community life. So 
thoroughly were these people of foreign birth 
imbued with the value of the schools that during 
the darkest days of the depression they did not 
fail to pay their teachers. Family activity was 
seriously curtailed but the community did not cur- 
tail its schools! These schools stand today as his 
monument —an achievement more impressive 
than marble. 

One of the outstanding leaders in the state, he 
fought hard for greater state support made nec- 
essary by changing conditions. He was one of a 
small group who strove to bring before the people 
of Michigan the vital values inherent in their 
schools. So well did he and his colleagues succeed 
that the current legislature with little difficulty 
passed a bill providing a fund of approximately 
$40,000,000 (including the state primary school 








fund). With this appropriation the Michigan 
public schools are beginning to come out of the 
woods. The problems of teacher training and ad- 
ministrative reorganization were planned as the 
major program for the next four years. His un- 
timely death may retard to a considerable extent 
the progress of public education in the Wolverine 
state. 

Thoroughly imbued with an unquenchable zeal 
for the democratic tradition and a staunch be- 
liever in the democratic way of life, Doctor Key- 
worth exemplified in the highest degree that type 
of sturdy and clear-visioned leadership now so 
essential in this country. Clearheaded, cool in 
emergencies, honest and kindly, courageous 
against real odds and never refusing battle, he 
moved in the footsteps and in the patterns of the 
Great Emancipator whose earnest disciple he was. 


Since the beginning of pub- 
lic transportation from home 


Watch the 
; : to school progressive at- 
Little Things tempts have been made to 

make school busses safe for 
children. Innumerable statutes have been passed 
in the several states concerning mechanical specifi- 
cations, type of vehicle, distinctive colors, methods 
of financing and support. Yet accidents continue 
and numerous deaths are reported annually. 

While many of these accidents are probably 
due to combinations of circumstances, it is ob- 
vious that a great share of the responsibility rests 
with the driver. The human element is the most 
significant in this situation. Little attention has 
been paid to the qualifications of bus drivers or to 
their physical fitness either in statute enactment 
or in actual selection. Accidents are not infre- 
quently reported with a descriptive sentence or 
two calling brief attention to physical inade- 
quacies of the driver. Men with wooden legs or 
minus an arm are not satisfactory drivers for 
children. Men whose eyesight is poor and whose 
general physical condition has been permanently 
affected by disease or accident are exceptionally 
poor risks. 

There is immediate need of stringent standards 
of physical and mental fitness for school bus 
drivers. Since many local communities still con- 
sider driving the school bus a patronage job, it 
may be essential that general mandatory statutes 
be enacted on a statewide basis to lift these per- 
sonnel from the realm of political consideration. 
If all school districts owned and operated their 
busses instead of contracting for this service they 
might have better control over type of personnel. 
Certainly child lives should be placed far above 
sentimental, commercial or political values. 
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While the more careful selection of school bus 
personnel will help considerably in reducing the 
accident factor, there will always be a minimum 
risk. Grade crossings, low visibility, road condi- 
tions, traffic factors and mechanical problems 
must be considered. Every bus should be manda- 
torily equipped with a first aid kit of sufficient 
size to provide means for meeting emergencies 
that may arise. 


In the dreary and dark days 
of the depression from which 
public education is now hap- 
pily emerging, the Joint 
Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education was appointed in February, 
1933, to act for the profession in making inquiry 
“into the difficulties, financial and otherwise, 
which the schools were encountering, and to take 
action to end these difficulties.” 

At the Denver, 1935, meeting of the Nationai 
Education Association the Joint Commission, con- 
sidering properly that the acute emergency had 
been passed and that the future required different 
treatment, made its final accounting and requested 
its honorable dismissal. As a final recommenda- 
tion it suggested that a permanent Educational 
Policies Commission be created to act as a plan- 
ning commission to “‘be responsible for the devel- 
opment and execution of a long-term program.” 

The profession owes a serious debt of gratitude 
to the ten members who gave so much of their 
time and unselfish support to the attempt to solve 
the knotty questions raised by the emergency. 
The task confronting the commission was not 
easy. There were disorganization and discourage- 
ment everywhere. In our estimation the most 
notable achievement of the group was the develop- 
ment of counter-propaganda against the efforts of 
those groups who shortsightedly lashed out at 
everything in sight in their despair to “do some- 
thing’ about the depression. The public opinion 
aroused in the several states through commission 
stimulus and leadership formed a protecting wall 
against which deliberate as well as unintentional 
efforts to contract and cripple the public schools 
fell. They stopped the charge and held the breach, 
supplementing further their efforts by allowing 
the states to build a secondary line that moved 
quickly forward after the first surge failed. 

The members of the commission, Lotus D. Coff- 
man, J. B. Edmonson, Sidney B. Hall, Mrs. 
Blanche White, Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, A. J. 
Stoddard, A. L. Threlkeld, Herbert S. Weet, David 
E. Weglein, and John K. Norton, chairman, de- 
serve a definite place on the honor roll of “distin- 
guished service to public education.” 


The Final 
Accounting 
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The reported determination 
Action Is of certain members of the 
; large regional accrediting 
Desirable bodies to recommend the in- 
vestigation of the exploita- 
tion of teachers by certain marginal private 
schools should be encouraged by every member 
of the profession. While it is true that private 
boarding schools have suffered terrifically as a 
result of the depression, there appears to be little 
excuse for the exploitation of teachers by the 
entrepreneurs in some of these educational ven- 
tures. There is sufficient evidence that in certain 
institutions teachers were given the choice of 
working for board and housing or not working. 
In other instances salaries have been deliberately 
reduced to welfare levels “because so many teach- 
ers are available.” 

The quality of teaching possible under these 
conditions must be low — pitifully low. In de- 
fense of the private school it must be said that 
these exploiting institutions are greatly in the 
minority. Upon the whole, privately supported 
schools have attempted by every means at their 
disposal not only to maintain but to improve the 
quality of personnel during the last five years. 
Salary cuts, made only where absolutely essential, 
paralleled those in public education. 

The only real control over these institutions lies 
in the power of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions. If they continue mildly to pass over these 
conditions, nothing can be done about it. A rigid 
investigation of living conditions for teachers in 
certain types of schools will quickly disclose the 
fact that these exploitative units should be sum- 
marily warned to mend their ways. If they refuse 
their accredited status may be quickly changed. 
If it is a crime to give an apple to an athlete it 
should be at least a misdemeanor to force a 
teacher and his family to starvation wages. 


A survey of the June, 1935, 
honorary degrees dispensed 
by colleges and universities 
again fails to disclose that 
these higher institutions 
have given consideration to the teaching profes- 
sion or felt it desirable to honor outstanding 
leaders in elementary and secondary education. 
The wreaths and the diplomas went to those 
whose chief merit lay in their position, generally 
a matter of accident, or their achievement and 
their potentiality for institutional support. Some 
few university teachers were recognized. 

The urge for publicity, so apparent in our once 
stately institutions of higher learning since their 
employment of “high-pressure press boys” as pub- 


T he Colleges 
Fail Again 
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licity counselors, seems rather out of keeping with 
the fundamental worth of their work. However, 
if the universities desire to cheapen themselves 
and grasp the hazy and gossamer value of the 
front page by trading a degree for a story, it is 
presumably their right. It is also the full and 
perfect right of a public to read between the lines 
and weigh the issues. It does, however, seem too 
bad that not one first-class institution is willing to 
establish a policy and do honor annually to two or 
three of the outstanding public school teachers 
and administrators within its area. 


Most convincing evidence 
Out of the that public education has 
emerged from the doldrums 
Doldrums of the depression is indi- 
cated by early reports on 
summer school enrollment. Attendance at these 
vacation sessions fell off abruptly during the sec- 
ond year of the depression when a shortened 
school year and cashless pay days made profes- 
sional life uncertain. Much to the surprise of ad- 
ministrative officials, 1935 enrollments rapidly 
surpassed the two previous years’ totals and swept 
in some instances into new attendance records. 
Some of this increase may be accounted for by 
special groups attending school under FERA sub- 
sidy, which may not be repeated. Even without 
these special divisions there was a general healthy 
enlargement worthy of comment. No better illus- 
tration of optimism is available than the actual 
investment of slender resources in extension of 
essential training. The reaction of teachers and 
administrators is based upon sound premises — 
general state legislative action for improved 
school support. 


Agnes Samuelson, state su- 
lowa Chief perintendent of public in- 
I H ; struction for lowa, was 

S rlonore chosen president of the Na- 

tional Education Association 
at the 1935 Denver meeting. Miss Samuelson 
succeeds Dean Henry Lester Smith of Indiana 
University, under whose administration important 
changes in the secretariat were effected. In hon- 
oring the head of the Iowa state educational sys- 
tem, the National Education Association gives 
well deserved recognition to conscientious effort 
and leadership in attempting to develop public 
education in Iowa. It is fondly hoped that Presi- 
dent Samuelson will carry into her administration 
a Sane aggressiveness in the protection of teach- 


ers’ rights. Ais Tout _ 
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Physical exercises are a part of the pro- 
gram of the Piccole and Giovani Italiane. 








Italian Schools 
Under Fascism 


By PHILIP W. L. COX 


action which involves the taking of sides. Po- 
litical parties, religious sects, philosophic and 
economic “schools” tend to debate and to persuade 
rather than to seek for the truth. Emotionalized 
loyalty to a conviction or a prejudice is even es- 
teemed a virtue. Indeed “scientists” in the social 
fields have not been free from this human frailty. 
It has been somewhat inevitable, therefore, that 
fascism has been challenged as an enemy of our 
democratic institutions and ideals without our 
knowing much about its nature or its fundamental 
purposes. Liberals and socialists have joined to 


|: AMERICA, we have a long tradition of social 
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denounce it; politicians have accused each 
other of aspiring to fascist dictatorships; 
state laws have been passed with the sup- 
port of anti-fascists to limit personal free- 
dom after the best fascist manner! In the 
public school world, we have denounced the 
high-handed activities of the Chicago bank- 
ers and applied to them the term “fas- 
cistic.” Some speakers have even seen the 
hand of fascism directing the propaganda 
for federal subsidies for community 
schools. 

What would happen to American schools 
if our national or state economies were 
actually directed by fascistic groups? Only 
partial answers can be formed by examin- 
ing what has happened in those European 
countries that now are under fascist par- 
ties and dictatorships, but such partial an- 
swers are worth seeking. A search for such 
help as they might offer led me to spend a 
considerable part of the academic year 
1933-34 in Italy, Jugoslavia, Austria and 
Germany. 

The coups d’état of the latter three states 
were all too recent for much conclusive evi- 
dence to be available. In Italy, however, 
more than a decade had elapsed since the 
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Il Duce and the children (above). The Balilla is com- 
posed of boy fascists from eight to fourteen years of 
age. Boys of this age may also join the Avanguar- 
disti, and at eighteen they become Young Fascists. 





famous March on Rome of 1922. Consequently, 
the conditions in the schools were such as to indi- 
‘ate the policies and programs of the Italian Fas- 
cismo now that it is apparently firmly established. 
Hence, this article deals only with the Italian fas- 
cists and their schools. 

There is much diversity of opinion among the 
well informed Italians, both fascists and non- 
fascists, regarding the nature and history of the 
movement. To some it is “pure act” bereft of 
other philosophy than empiricism and opportu- 
nism; indeed, it despises philosophy because it 
seems inactive. To others, equally well informed 
and capable of judging, it is a program definitely 
based upon a consistent idealistic philosophy in 
opposition to the evolutionary pragmatism that 
underlies liberalism, laissez faire and democracy. 
All would agree, however, that it is vigorous, posi- 
tive, nationalistic, propagandistic, intolerant and 
coercive. It has a program, though a variable one. 
It purposes that Italians shall support that pro- 
gram, or failing that, shall not actively oppose it. 

The justification of fascism by fascists is that 
social welfare is best assured by the control of a 
vigorous and competent elite which accepts seri- 


ously its responsibility to compel the people, by 
education and persuasion, if possible, but by force 
if need be, to accept whatever measures are neces- 
sary for their own good. Such elites, they say, have 
always characterized all well governed communi- 
ties throughout the world. 

Unfortunately, so runs the argument, these 
elites grow old and feeble; they retire from active 
control and soon cease to be effective. When that 
happens, vigorous new bodies must arise, seize 
power, assert themselves and establish new elites. 

In the case of Italy this new elite is no blood- 
thirsty ogre. It is a serious, dramatic, disciplined 
and vigorous body of men. Their assumptions and 
program I have summed up elsewhere as follows: 

We are the elite. We are the elite not because we are 
better, abler, or wealthier or more nobly born. We are the 
elite because we will to create a unified Italy, a purified 
Italy, an economically self-sufficient Italy, an Italy that 
shall stand proud and unafraid in this world dominated by 
powerful states, an Italy in which every man is secure in 
his property, in his reasonable expectations of economic 
return and enjoyment of life, and in his protection against 
sickness, old age and poverty, an Italy of health, of dis- 
seminated culture and of vigorous race. 

We, the elite, will these things to become. We can only 
break through the stupid selfishness and inertia of our age 








This school building for 1,200 pupils was constructed by the Institute in the Luigi Luzzatti zone, Naples. 
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by positive action. We seize leadership which involves 
work, restraints, puritanic lives, rigid honesty, great self- 
sacrifice. To this elite we admit only those who accept such 
discipline and who recognize that efficient organization 
implies hierarchy. 

All Fascists will, therefore, give themselves wholeheart- 
edly to carrying out the directions and requests that come 
to them from the officers of the hierarchy, and in order to 
personify this appeal and this hierarchy they will again 
and again pledge their fealty and implicit obedience to 
their leader, Il Duce, Benito Mussolini.! 

The young men who returned from the war in 
1918 to find their jobs gone and the opportunities 
for bourgeois enterprise limited and who formed 
the backbone of the facii which developed through- 
out Italy are now middle-aged. 
From the beginning it was ap- 
parent to their leaders that the 
fascist revolution could not be 
long-lived unless they could ed- 
ucate the youth to appreciate 
the new regimen and develop 
leaders to support it. 

Two major instrumentalities 
for achieving such outcomes 
were at hand — the schools and if 
the youth organizations. The 
former had been democratized 
only in the sense that local com- 
munities which desired and 
would support good schools had 
them, that the curriculum of the 
state secondary schools had 
been broadened and that gov- 
ernment supervision was lim- 
ited to regulations. The latter 
consisted of Catholic Church 
organizations and socialist 
youth groups, and, almost immediately after the 
development of facii, of young fascists or Balilla. 

The fascist government acted promptly to mod- 
ify the schools. Giovanni Gentile, a philosopher 
and educational theorist of recognized standing 
and of positive vigorous personality, was appointed 
minister of education and authorized to carry 
through the thorough-going Reforma Gentile of 
1923. 

Straightway the formalism of the elementary 
school was swept away; for a time even textbooks 
were banned. Art, music, literature, gardening, 
handicraft and creative writing dominated the cur- 
riculum. Arithmetic, handwriting and reading 
were individualized in harmony with the methods 
used for the expressional subjects. Teacher-train- 
ing and the inservice growth of teachers were 
recast ; in the former intellectual selection and prac- 
tical experience were stressed; in the latter, vaca- 










\*Fascismo and Education,’ The Kadelpian Review (Vol. XIV, 
No. 4), May, 1935. 
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Il fascio Littorio. 


E. il segno dell Italia fascista. 
Le verghe riunite ¢ sirette insieme «- 
gnificano concurdia, umene. amore. 
La seure significa coraggio, forza. | 
Sette questo segne eli italiani disci 
plinati conordi laverano per la gran 
devza della Patria 


tion courses in progressive practices and in hygiene 
and sanitation and fascist politics were offered at 
government expense. Conditions in rural schools 
were greatly improved, new buildings with ample 
grounds were erected, teachers’ salaries were in- 
creased, more adequate supervision was secured. 
Intellectual selection of pupils was subordinated 
to universal expression and success. 

In the secondary schools, on the other hand, in- 
tellectual selection was made rigorous; the cur- 
riculum was made narrower but meaningful, and 
each type of school was given a specific function. 
The gymnasium-lyceum and the scientific profes- 
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Tutti i bimbi italiani amano Musso- 


lini, il Duce che guida la nuova Italia 





¢ che senza riposo lavora per il bene 
della Patria. 










Hl volto austero del Duce si illumina 
di doleezza quando Egli guarda i bambini. 

Sanno i bimbi italiani perché il Duce 
li ama tanto? 

Li ama” perché i bimbi sono le piu 


belle speranze d'Italia, perché se essi 








eresceranno forti, laboriosi, buoni, IItalia 
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Indoctrination begins in the primer, an artistic example of which is shown. 


sional schools were designated as preparatory 
schools — the former for the university with an- 
cient and modern languages, history and philoso- 
phy, mathematics and science, and art history; 
the latter, stressing mathematics and science, for 
the engineering schools affiliated with but not 
counted as part of the university. Particularly in 
the lower cycles of these preparatory schools, the 
elimination of the less able and the less serious 
pupils is severe, and the maturity examinations for 
admittance to the higher institutions require a 
quality of mind and integration of knowledge far 
beyond those which most American college men 
ever attain. 

The final secondary schools —the three-year 
complementary school and the eight-year technical 
school for commercial training, the normal insti- 
tute for preparing elementary school teachers, and 
the three-year lyceum “finishing schools” for girls 
— are less intellectually rigid though they are ex- 
acting in their vocational demands. 








The attractive cover of the primer shown on page 15. 


The spirit of the elementary schools is exuber- 
ant; that of the secondary schools, friendly though 
placid and decorous. The former is frankly and 
obviously propagandistic for patriotism, Catholic- 
ism and fascism; the latter is rationalistic, a social 
philosophy to be understood by the intellectual 
elite. 

The fascist party was not altogether satisfied 
with the Reforma Gentile. It desired more vigorous 
and enthusiastic indoctrination and moral train- 
ing than the reform seemed to stress. Since it was 
obliged to support the school program of its own 
minister of education, it directed the party ener- 
gies to the expansion and invigoration of the Ba- 
lilla. The name in its narrower sense was restricted 
to young boys, aged eight to fourteen. Other boys, 
ages fourteen to eighteen, might join the Avan- 
guardisti, and those from eighteen to twenty-one, 
the young fascists. The girls, too, were organized 
into the Piccole Italiane and the Giovani Italiane. 
All of these organizations were combined into the 
Opera Nazionale Balilla and, after the retirement 
of Gentile, were placed by the government under 
an assistant commissioner of education. 

The physical education program of the elemen- 
tary schools, noon-day luncheons, the assistenza, 
and some aspects of school discipline were cared 
for by the Balilla; the after-school and vacation 
activities including military drill, sports, health 
inspection and treatment, excursions, and many 
forms of cultural work became Balilla projects. 
Eighty-six per cent of the elementary teachers 
became fascist party members (or women auxil- 
iaries) and Balilla officers; in villages, the school 
director is, ex officio, president of the local Balilla. 
By these steps the Balilla is absorbing the elemen- 
tary schools. Indeed, the rural schools of Calabria 
and Sardinia are administered by the Balilla. 

Finally, the phrase pedagogia fascista came to 
overshadow Reforma Gentile. By the former is 
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meant the enthusiastic, participatory activity, the 
dramatic singing, saluting, marching, reciting, in- 
doctrination, the cooperative projects, the care of 
school premises, the volunteer help, the inspection 
of houses and neighborhoods, and among the oldest 
youths, the espionage on their fellows and their 
teachers. 

On Jan. 1, 1934, the Italian government nation- 
alized all public schools, partly as a measure of 
economy and efficiency, but largely to replace all 
local initiative and independence by a program 
directed from and supported by the central govern- 
ment and the fascist party. It is assumed by those 
Italian school administrators who seem most 
closely associated with this development that the 
elementary education program and the Balilla pro- 
gram are to be definitely merged. Not only the 
Casa Balilla and the school buildings but the play 
field, museums, drill grounds and the community- 
at-large will be both school and Balilla provinces. 

Thus the community elementary school with 
community teachers of youth replaces both school 
teaching and Balilla enterprises as such. Children 
continue to learn to read and write and compute in 
schoolrooms; they study geography and history 
and nature as before; they draw and sing and pre- 
pare compositions and recite poems as spontane- 
ously and effectively as ever. But all of these school 
activities are coordinated and integrated with the 
rest of their lives to a degree that no other country 
save Russia has yet achieved at elementary school 
level. And, consciously enough, there is some tend- 
ency for Russia to move temporarily at least in the 
opposite direction.* 


Possible Applications for America 


Whether or not such an integration is desirable 
and whether or not a fascist elite in America would 
direct American elementary education toward such 
an outcome are not here discussed. If the experi- 
ence of Italy would throw any light on the probable 
developments in American elementary education, 
if America should “go fascist,” this much could 
be prophesied : activity programs and artistic self- 
expression would receive great impetus ; the physi- 
cal and cultural achievements of children would 
receive careful attention; every avenue of release 
would be opened so that energy and thought would 
be expended on how most effectively to act rather 
than on what acts ought to be undertaken. 

Not until university level would independent 
thinking be sanctioned — and then, says Benedetto 
Croce, of Italian students, “it is almost too late.” 
That word “almost” may be full of importance 
for later developments in any fascist country. 


ee 





1Cox, Philip W. L., The Conservative Trend in Russian Education, 
The Kadelpian Review (Vol. XIV, No. 2), January, 1935, pp. 121-129. 
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When Teachers Help Administer 


By L. R. JOHNSTON 


ECONDARY educa- 
tion stands at the 


crossroads. Com- 
mendable as its progress 
has been, revolutionary 


changes must take place. 
One of these is in respect 
to teacher participation in 
administration. 

While there are many 
exceptions, our secondary 
schools have been places 
where teachers are em- 
ployed to teach the subject- 
matter of their respective 
fields. Policies of admin- 
istration have been handed 
down by the principal. Teachers receive assign- 
ments of various kinds and are expected to carry 
them out. Suggestions are frowned upon. Initia- 
tive and resourcefulness are dampened through 
lack of encouragement or of approval of things 
well done. One or two minds do most of the think- 
ing. Teachers come and go without knowing one 
another. 

The processes of teaching in these schools are 
such as one might expect them to be if education 
were something to be bottled, labeled and certified 
to. Pupils pass courses more often than not with 
the “get by” attitude, compete for marks and sun- 
dry honors and then move out into the larger world, 
supposedly fit to function in the society of 1935. 

Few schools have any real unity. Jealousies be- 
tween teachers abound, cliques exist, fault finding 
persists, the principal in too many cases is viewed 
as an autocrat, a few teachers are allowed to dom- 
inate, and this is labeled as an environment where 
boys and girls may acquire those habits and traits 
of character needed for constructive citizenship. 

The essence of an educational institution can 
never be the building and the equipment. It must 
forever be the quality of its teaching staff and the 
educational processes that it evolves. Much in edu- 
cation is caught, not taught. This has been said so 
often as to be almost trite. 

A school cannot be measured merely in terms of 
what percentage of its graduates succeed in col- 
lege. In fact, its greatest values cannot be meas- 
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T eachers cannot take over the work of 
the principal, but this does not signify 
that they cannot share mall the policy 
making and tn the general conduct of 
the school. A faculty under a principal 
should exemplify the kind of learning 
and working together that should 


characterize all pupil activities 


ured except by observing 
the quality of citizenship 
exemplified by its gradu- 
ates as more and more of 
them take their places in 
society beyond the school. 

It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the best val- 
ues can be obtained in an 
atmosphere that thwarts 
teacher growth, generates 
anti-social qualities within 
the staff, and prevents 
members of the faculty 
from setting the example 
for the youth about them. 
The most desirable out- 
comes in education never flow up from pupils to the 
faculty but just the reverse. It is unthinkable to 
imagine that effective citizenship can be promoted 
by a staff that does not practice the highest qualities 
of citizenship in the daily operation of the school. 

The real school is never seen by the visitor. It is 
felt. It is a composite of the qualities of mind and 
heart of every member of the staff from the princi- 
pal down and of every member of the student body. 
Education is always a matter of growth within the 
individual. Growth signifies change. 

All that any teacher or faculty can hope to do is 
to provide stimuli under control conditions, and 
this, in the last analysis, means guidance. The 
pupil must do the rest. A growing, happy faculty 
is the most significant aspect of the stimuli pro- 
vided — not lessons assigned, home work done, or 
examinations passed. It is life in contact with life. 
It is because the teacher’s personality, attitudes of 
mind, happiness, initiative and relationships with 
other members of the staff play such a prominent 
role in the permanent changes that take place in 
boys and girls that teacher participation in ad- 
ministration is significant. Would anyone argue 
that the teachers previously mentioned can do their 
best work under the conditions described? 

There is a school in which the situation is quite 
different from those mentioned. A teacher in this 
school recently remarked, “There’s something 
about our school that just ‘gets into you.’ ” I hap- 
pen to know how that something was evolved. It 
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took time, of course. Teacher participation in ad- 
ministration began several years ago and has since 
been so heartily supported that the faculty and 
pupils are carrying on in an admirable manner in 
spite of the drastic reduction in teachers’ salaries, 
the increase in teacher load, and a reduction in 
janitorial service which has been so drastic that 
it is necessary for pupils to do most of the cleaning 
of the building. 

If a school does not have that something about it 
that makes one love the place, that stimulates one 
to fight and sacrifice for it, that causes one to strive 
to excel, it cannot build into boys and girls the best 
type of citizenship. 

It is obvious to the most informed that many 
radical changes must eventually take place in the 
whole realm of teacher training. Whatever these 
may be and however effective they are in sending 
out better trained teachers, a large part of the 
teacher’s growth must take place in the field. The 
high school principal, so far as secondary school 
teachers are concerned, holds a strategic position 
in promoting teacher growth and in determining 
the teacher’s greatest usefulness. 

There is no formula for teacher participation in 
administration. It is an attitude of mind — the 
spirit in which things are done. The principal from 
the beginning and at all times should be approach- 
able, interested in the welfare and success of his 
teachers and always open to suggestion. He should 
be one “with” rather than one “over.” This cannot 
be accomplished merely by making declarations to 
that effect. It will be attained by acting consist- 
ently in that spirit. 


Opportunity for Growth Is Needed 


There is no way of evading the fact that any 
institution is the lengthened shadow of its head. 
The high school principal is held responsible for 
his school and he is its leader. But leadership does 
not mean merely ordaining this or that, except 
possibly under exceptional circumstances. In a 
democracy it means attaining ends through co- 
operative effort. 

Teachers cannot take over the work of the prin- 
cipal, but this does not signify that they cannot 
share in all policy making and in the general con- 
duct of the school. A faculty under the leadership 
of the principal should exemplify the kind of 
learning and working together that should char- 
acterize all pupil activities inside or outside the 
classroom. 

We not only understand but approve that which 
we have had a part in evolving. Teachers are no 
different from their pupils as far as the basis for 
continuous learning is concerned. A principal can 
sit down at his desk and work out fairly satisfac- 
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tory solutions to the problems that arise, but in so 
doing he robs his faculty of one of its greatest 
opportunities for growth and fails to stimulate 
that teamplay which characterizes any great in- 
stitution — certainly an educational institution. 
The school at any given moment should be the sum 
total of the thinking of the entire staff. 

I know from experience the thrills that come 
when a teacher creates something or offers a sug- 
gestion which I, as principal, would never have 
though of. Teachers who work in an atmosphere 
of freedom, who have a part in establishing poli- 
cies, who are encouraged to maintain a critical 
attitude to all that has been established, who re- 
ceive commendation for their achievements or 
suggestions, who see in the principal a friend, 
guide and philosopher will function on a plane 
frequently beyond their own most sanguine expec- 
tations. 


Happy Faculty Inspires School 


In such an atmosphere teachers are happy. They 
are helping an associate with some assignment or 
project, are interested in the welfare and success 
of all other members, are alive. They find satis- 
faction because in varying degrees the four funda- 
mental cravings of the human heart — for 
security, for recognition, for new experience, and 
for adventure — are cared for in varying degrees. 

What a glorious opportunity it is for boys and 
girls of the adolescent age to be associated with 
such a faculty! This spirit will flow into all the 
activities within and outside the classroom. The 
final result is a school in which teachers and pupils 
adventure together in a varied program of activi- 
ties, the teachers acting as guides, friends and 
philosophers. In such a school there is life abun- 
dant under controlled conditions where changes in 
boys and girls are taking place which do not lend 
themselves to a formal testing program but which 
will build a citizenship that can rise above selfish 
interest and act for the common good. 


Teacher Help at Term Opening 


The initial organization for each succeeding 
year should be worked out by the principal and his 
office assistants to the point where the entire staff 
can assist in its completion for one or two days 
before the opening of school. Under the direction 
of the principal, teachers can complete the sched- 
ules for individual pupils from master schedules 
already worked out, determine the number of text- 
books needed and make out requisitions for these 
so that they may be placed in the respective rooms 
to be issued on the opening day, go over the in- 
structions for the first day of school and make 
suggestions for their improvement. There are 
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many other items that might be mentioned here. 

It is obvious, of course, that the suggestions 
offered will vary greatly from school to school, but 
such a plan enables each member of the staff to 
have a part in the final organization for the new 
year. This promotes team-play, ensures a well 
organized school from the beginning, and guar- 
antees a greater degree of success on the part of 
the members of the faculty in that, through active 
participation, they are well informed about details 
and feel a sense of security from the start. 


Faculty Meeting Schedule Should Not Be Set 


From this point on, under the leadership of the 
principal, the entire staff should decide on policies, 
rules and regulations. This means faculty meet- 
ings. Much has been written upon this time-hon- 
ored subject. I do not believe in a set schedule of 
faculty meetings after school. They should be held 
when they are needed. Some felt need should exist. 
At times the entire faculty will be concerned; at 
other times, only this or that department or special 
group. The function of these meetings should be 
to solve problems as they arise or to advance the 
educational processes of the school. It does not 
matter who presides so long as the meetings have 
a real purpose and a need shared by most of the 
staff. 

Faculty meetings should be an integral part of 
an evolving institution which never arrives but is 
forever adjusting itself to meet new demands and 
to discard procedures no longer consistent with 
the facts. Many schools have faculty meetings 
merely for the sake of professional growth, as if 
to say, “Now we shall have professional growth.” 
This is not to say that such meetings are not help- 
ful and may meet a need at one stage of a growing 
faculty, but, by and large, over a period of years 
the best professional growth is not attained that 
way. Faculty meetings should become necessary 
because crises arise or obstacles get in the way of 
an emerging institution. 


Daily Morning Meeting Is Good Plan 


Under such a scheme it is a good policy to an- 
nounce the meetings a day or so in advance in order 
that all concerned may be thinking about the prob- 
lems to be taken up and so that previous appoint- 
ments or plans on the part of the members of the 
staff may not be interfered with. 

The daily morning faculty meeting is a valuable 
administrative device. I have used it in two schools 
and the teachers in both places considered it inval- 
uable. It takes place for ten minutes before the 
opening of school. Hundreds of items are handled 
during the year at these meetings. As each day 
begins every member of the staff understands what 
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is to happen and when and how. All written an- 
nouncements are cleared up and their significance 
brought out. Last minute announcements can be 
added. Quick decisions on many items can be made, 
short conferences with groups of teachers held, 
commendation for some good piece of work may 
be made when it will do the most good, words of 
encouragement expressed, some excellent article 
or book spoken about, and a little humor now and 
then mixed in to start the day aright. Such a plan 
keeps the faculty as a working unit, develops one- 
ness of spirit and affords faculty participation in 
administration from day to day. 

By acting on committees in evolving a program 
of studies, in adjusting a program to meet chang- 
ing conditions, in selecting textbooks and ma- 
terials or in working out an assembly schedule, 
teachers are afforded excellent opportunities for a 
sharing in the administration of the school. 

In the matter of assignments as, for example, 
club or class sponsorship, there must be due regard 
for a teacher’s fitness and desires. Whenever pos- 
sible, teachers should be consulted before definite 
assignments are made. This respects personality, 
and the principal will always secure many helpful 
suggestions concerning interests of teachers. The 
objective should be to have each individual work- 
ing with the activity that he likes or is best fitted 
to carry forward. 


Should Seek Teacher Suggestions for New Year 


Toward the close of each year teachers should 
be encouraged to hand in written suggestions for 
the improvement of the school the following year. 
Teachers should feel free to make suggestions per- 
taining to any aspect of the school, even to the 
principal himself. Unless a principal is big enough 
to welcome a criticism about himself and to com- 
mend the associate who offers it, he still has heights 
to scale. 

It is amazing how the suggestions of an en- 
tire staff can in various and subtle ways evolve 
an institution to the point where work and play 
merge into one and the same activity, and pupils 
are on the march to a more abundant life and a 
more constructive citizenship, because all are 
learning from one another, sharing in the solution 
of problems arising out of a dynamic school envi- 
ronment, and adventuring together in the explora- 
tion of many enchanting fields. 

As one teacher expressed it, “Thus through co- 
operation and proper recognition, school teaching 
can be made an exhilarating adventure where the 
teacher’s as well as the pupil’s personality has a 
chance to grow — to be itself. A happy interested 
faculty makes for a wholesome environment in 
which the pupil becomes the chief beneficiary.” 
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What Shall We ‘Teach of 
The Effects of Alcohol 


By J. B. BUCKLER 


tude for the school to take in regard to in- 

structing boys and girls in the use of alcoholic 
liquors is needed. We are now able to ask without 
fear or trembling the question, “What is the effect 
of feeding alcohol to the human being?” the same 
as we may ask, “What is the effect of feeding cod 
liver oil to baby chicks or cottonseed meal to 
swine?” We should likewise be able to secure just 
as sane an answer. 

If it is possible for a federal or state department 
of agriculture or a state supported university to 
carry on scientific investigation relative to the 
problems of proper feeding of chickens or swine 
and the different effects that continued use of va- 
rious foods may have upon the animal studied, 
certainly it is equally possible for state and federal 
departments of public welfare or the research lab- 
oratories of our universities to carry on like studies 
upon the problem of the effect of feeding alcohol 
to the human being. The importance of the latter 
problem can at least be classed as equal to the 
former. If we can have the conclusions of reliable 
authority for the one, we can certainly secure it 
for the other. 

If certain people today are saying, “Young 
people should learn how much liquor they can 
safely carry,” or “Two per cent (or 4 per cent or 
6 per cent) will do no harm to the body if taken 
in small (or large) amounts,” or “The food value 
of one glass of this-or-that brew is equal to so much 
bread or meat,” the physiologist, the dietitian, the 
research worker on biologic problems should come 
forward with the correct findings. As teachers of 
youth today, with health and physical education as 
one of the chief objectives of our teaching, we 
should demand that the truth be found. We should 
insist that it be incorporated in science books for 
purposes of instruction in public schools, and that 
political, religious or other organized propaganda 
either pro or con be confined to scientific findings. 

From where will these scientific facts come? 
Who will investigate the problems involved in feed- 
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A New Basis of Attack 


on a Familiar Problem 


ing alcohol to boys and girls as well as to adults 
and give their findings the stamp of undisputed 
authority? Since our federal government has per- 
mitted both complete freedom in use of alcoholic 
liquors and complete prohibition of their use, with 
unsatisfactory results in each case, and since the 
changes in either direction have been made in the 
name of temperate America, let us memoralize our 
federal government to set the problem before our 
federal department of education that it may give 
the teachers of American boys and girls the truth 
regarding feeding the human body on alcoholic 
liquors. 

Let us challenge the sincerity of men and women 
who repeatedly state that they desire a temperate 
America, that they seek the welfare of our youth, 
that a more healthful generation for tomorrow is 
their goal, and at the same time attempt to confuse 
the minds of boys and girls with false statements, 
with emotional appeals, with political propaganda 
or with apathetic inertia. May we not rightfully 
ask as teachers that clear statements of scientific 
facts and conclusions be placed in our hands, and 
that these statements have the approval of the best 
scientific authority as well as the approval of our 
government! 


T eachers may rightfully expect a clear 
statement of scientific facts in regard 
to the effects of alcoholic liquors on 
the human body. They are not con- 
tent further to confuse the minds of 
boys and girls with false statements, 
emotional appeals and political prop- 
aganda. Nor should they display 


inertia on such an important topic 
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Central High School, Chi- 
cago’s first public high school 
and the first coeducational 
public high school in America, 
opened its doors in 1856. 


By DON C. ROGERS 


NE of America’s contributions to civil- 
() ization is the public high school, free to 
the children of all people. In the early 
years of its history, the high school was not patron- 
ized to any marked extent, but in recent years the 
children’s response to their opportunity for sec- 
ondary education has been truly astonishing. Chi- 
cago data are illustrative of this trend. 

In the fall of 1856, Central High School, the first 
public high school in Chicago and the first coedu- 
cational public high school in America, opened its 
doors to 114 adolescent boys and girls. The high 
school grew no faster than the elementary school, 
and for several years the ratio of enrollment re- 
mained at about four pupils in high school for 
every 100 pupils in elementary school. In fact, 
during the next thirty-nine years there was no 
increase. In 1895 —the half-way mark between 
1856 and the present—the total number of pupils 
in high school had increased to 6,600, but the ratio 
to elementary school enrollment was the same; 
that is, for every 100 pupils in elementary school 
in 1895, there were still only four in high school. 

During the second half of their existence, Chi- 
cago’s high schools had a tremendous increase in 
enrollment. In 1934, for every 100 pupils in ele- 
mentary school there were forty enrolled in high 
school. In the first thirty-nine years there was no 
increase in percentage of high school enrollment; 
in the second, enrollment increased 900 per cent. 

This remarkable recent growth may be attrib- 
uted primarily to five causes: (1) There was an 
improvement in the economic status of the average 
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family sufficient to release its adolescent members 
from labor to engage in study. (2) The period of 
compulsory school attendance, recently extended 
to include sixteen-year-old children, is enforced 
with penalties. There was a compulsory attend- 
ance law in 1895 but there was no penalty for its 
violation. (3) There are more children of high 
school age because the city population increased 
141 per cent between 1895 and 1934. (4) Even 
before the depression, technological unemployment 
of child labor was increasing; there were 75 per 
cent fewer children in industry in 1930 than in 
1900. (5) The enriched modern curriculum has 
lured large numbers of young people into high 
school and has held them there. 


In 1856, there was a total of forty-eight courses 
from which a pupil might make a selection, and 
fifteen of the forty-eight were Greek and Latin 
courses. A few new courses were introduced from 
time to time, but for many years there was need 
for only a limited number of academic courses 
because the curriculum was largely classical and 
intended almost solely to train pupils for admis- 
sion to college. In 1895, there were fifty-seven aca- 
demic courses, and 70 per cent of the pupils were 
studying Latin. There was no technical or shop 
work offered except in one small three-year high 
school giving twelve technical courses. 

Contrast that picture with the present one: To- 
day only 12 per cent of the pupils study Latin. 
Not one of Chicago’s 128,000 high school pupils 
is studying Greek. On the other hand, there are 
22,000 pupils enrolled exclusively in the four 
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technical high schools, and the other thirty-three 
high schools also offer some technical courses. It 
is estimated that 60,000 pupils are taking one or 
more shop courses or commercial courses. 

In 1934 there were 248 high school courses 
offered in Chicago, 200 more than in 1856. It is 
interesting to see how the increase in courses, but 
more especially the changed emphasis in the type 
of courses, had been reflected in school building 
construction. Central High School had a sum total 
of twelve rooms, all regular classrooms. One of 
Chicago’s most recently completed high school 
buildings, Lane Technical High School, has fifty- 
three regular classrooms and the following special 
rooms: eight general science laboratories, four 
physics laboratories, four chemistry laboratories, 





qualifications for high school teachers than for 
elementary school teachers. Consequently, high 
school teachers command a higher salary (40 per 
cent higher in Chicago), which is reflected in in- 
creased operating costs. 

The average elementary school textbook costs 
about 64c; the average high school textbook costs 
about $1. The average elementary school library 
book costs about 75c; the average high school 
library book costs about $2.20. 

The high school curriculum requires buildings 
equipped with shops, laboratories and other special 
rooms not required in elementary school buildings. 
The cost of constructing a high school building is 
100 per cent higher per pupil than that of an ele- 
mentary school building. The cost of maintaining 





Lane Technical High School, Chicago’s most recently constructed high school building, opened in 1934. 


three biology laboratories, special lecture rooms, 
eight art rooms, sixteen mechanical drawing 
rooms, four architectural drawing rooms, a type- 
writing room, a band room, an orchestra room, two 
foundries, two forge shops, three auto shops, seven 
machine shops, ten electric shops, an auto ignition 
shop, a metal pattern shop, a welding shop, an 
aviation shop, a general metal shop, a heat treating 
shop, a linotype room, a composing room, a press 
room, three apprentice carpenter shops, two ap- 
prentice sheet metal shops, two apprentice plumb- 
ing shops, a baker’s shop, an air-conditioning labo- 
ratory, four gymnasiums, a natatorium, locker and 
shower rooms, a library, two study halls, a civics 
room, a lecture hall, an R. O. T. C. suite and rifle 
range, a lunchroom (seating 1,200), an auditorium 
(seating 2,100) and an administrative suite (six 
rooms). 

A serious problem connected with the phenome- 
nal recent increase in high school enrollment is the 
cost. Accrediting agencies usually set up higher 


a pupil in high school a year is $125; in elementary 
school, $62 (1933 data). 

Thus, it is not just a growth in public school 
enrollment, but the fact that this growth has taken 
place overwhelmingly in the high school grades 
that has caused the increase in the expense of 
operating and maintaining the public schools of 
America. 

On the other hand, this increase in high school 
attendance is returning tremendous social and cul- 
tural dividends not only to the individuals trained 
but to the community, the state and the nation. 
Such dividends are not measured by dollars and 
cents. They mean better manhood and woman- 
hood ; more sturdy health and physical vigor ; more 
stable government, less crime; a keener and more 
pleasurable appreciation of art, music, literature 
and other cultural activities; a higher plane of 
home and family life; a more worthy use of leisure 
time. These are public benefits —and they are 
fundamental! 
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School Finance Legislation of 1935 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


of a larger proportion of the cost of maintain- 

ing local schools is reflected in much of the 
current new legislation. A general appropriation 
of state funds to every school district in the state, 
in proportion to its pupil population, plus a further 
appropriation to an equalization fund from which 
allotments will be made to enable weak districts to 
reach a fixed minimum standard of school support, 
seems to constitute a popular basis for a program 
of state aid. 

In some states the general statewide aid is ear- 
marked for teachers’ salaries, and often there is 
provision for separate and special state assistance 
for transportation of pupils and the tuition of non- 
residents. The responsibility for administering 
the increasing distribution of state funds should 
be, and usually is, entrusted to the state depart- 
ment of education. Unavoidably this responsibil- 
ity carries with it new opportunities for the effec- 
tive exercise of wise state supervision, and enables 
the chief state school office to improve the scope 
and quality of its service to the whole state. This 
is undoubtedly a salutary tendency. 


ai HE inescapable necessity of state assumption 


Ohio’s New Foundation Program 


This year Ohio enacted a plan under which the 
state will pay about $48,000,000 of the $85,000,000 
total annual cost of the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. It is estimated that from $35,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000 of the sum to which the state has 
committed itself will be produced by existing taxes, 
including the sales tax, the liquid fuel tax, the 
cigarette tax, and a portion of the tax on intangible 
property. Probably at least $10,000,000 addi- 
tional will have to be raised by new taxes—a job 
for which a special session of the legislature in the 
autumn would be appropriate. 

Of the total state aid, $40,000,000 is destined for 
the “flat distribution” fund, $3,500,000 for the 
equalization fund and $2,500,000 for transporta- 
tion aid. The flat distribution will be at the rate of 
$0.085 per day for each kindergarten pupil above 
five years of age, $0.17 per day for each elementary 
pupil, and $0.255 per day for each high school 
pupil. The respective amounts per year will be 
about $30 for each elementary pupil, and about 
$45 for each high school pupil. Each district is 
required to levy a minimum of 3 mills, and if this, 
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plus the flat distribution of state aid, does not reach 
the minimum standard of the “foundation pro- 
gram,” the state will pay the difference out of the 
equalization fund. 

The minimum standard for all schools having 
180 pupils or more is $0.125 for each kindergarten 
pupil, $0.25 for each elementary pupil (about $45 
per year), and $0.375 for each high school pupil 
(about $67.50 per year). Elementary schools and 
high schools are treated as separate units, even 
when housed in the same building. For schools 
having fewer than 180 pupils, the minimum stand- 
ards are as follows: One-teacher schools, $1,150 
per year, plus transportation and tuition costs; 
two-teacher schools, $2,400; all other schools of 
this class, an increased per pupil allowance ac- 
cording to a schedule to be formulated by the direc- 
tor of education. 

Nearly all of the equalization aid and the trans- 
portation aid will go to rural and village districts, 
for all large city districts will reach the minimum 
standard by means of the local levy plus the flat 
distribution of aid. 

The law gives the director of education large 
powers virtually to compel the consolidation of 
small and inefficient school units, by withholding 
aid from them when in his judgment they cannot 
be operated efficiently or economically. The pres- 
ent director has indicated, however, that the policy 
will be to proceed cautiously and with careful re- 
gard for local rights and interests, and effect con- 
solidation by persuasion rather than compulsion. 
It is expected that this process will extend over a 
considerable period of time, moving slowly but 
always toward a better organization in keeping 
with the needs of the times. 


Oklahoma’s Plan 


Oklahoma has enacted a measure providing 
$8,200,000 annually as state aid for local schools, 
to be distributed in two ways. The state will pay 
what is designated as “primary aid” for the pur- 
pose of enabling every district to pay a schedule 
of minimum salaries for teachers, ranging from 
$50 per month for those holding the lowest grade 
of certificate, to $90 per month for those holding 
certificates based on a bachelor’s degree and $100 
per month for those having a master’s degree or 
any higher standard of training. These minimum 
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figures may be raised by the state board ot educa- 
tion. “Secondary aid’ will be reserved for dis- 
tricts wherein a 10-mill levy plus the “primary aid” 
will not maintain “the minimum school for the 
minimum term” according to standards previously 
fixed. No district will receive this aid until it ap- 
plies for it and shows that it qualifies under the 
law. 

The state board of education is authorized to 
withhold either or both types of state aid from 
schools having an average daily attendance of 
fewer than eighteen pupils, and from schools which 
fail or refuse to meet minimum standards in other 
respects. Undoubtedly this power will be used to 
some extent to hasten the consolidation of small 
schools and the provision of better facilities for 
the children of remote rural regions. 


Changes in Minnesota 


Minnesota has appropriated for special state aid 
$6,520,000 for 1935 and $6,530,000 for 1936. The 
total of $13,050,000 represents an increase of 
$1,500,000 over the appropriations for this purpose 
for the preceding biennium. A law has also been 
enacted to favor agricultural lands in independent 
school districts and in unorganized territory by a 
differential rate of taxation. This provides that 
if a county has fewer than twenty school districts, 
the tax rate on agricultural lands in the specified 
types of districts shall not be more than one-half 
of the rate on nonagricultural land in the same 
district. The revenue lost is to be made up by sup- 
plemental state aid, and it is provided that if the 
state aid is not paid in full, the deficiency may be 
made up by a uniform levy on all property in the 
district. Thus the support of the schools is prop- 
erly ranked as superior to the relief of agricultural 
landowners. 

The minimum standard of school maintenance 
has been raised from $40 per pupil to $60 per ele- 
mentary pupil and $100 per high school pupil. If 
a 30-mill local levy plus all other state aid, except 
transportation aid, does not aggregate this mini- 
mum, supplemental state aid may be claimed to 
supply the difference. Furthermore, if this does 
not produce $1,000 per classroom unit, the state 
board of education is authorized to grant further 
aid to reach that aggregate. Aid for transporta- 
tion may reach as high as $36 per pupil transported 
or boarded, and the former limit of $4,000 to any 
one consolidated school has been repealed. Non- 
resident tuition aid is $7 per month per nonresi- 
dent pupil. 

In Minnesota unpaid school taxes on lands fore- 
closed under the Rural Credits Law will be made 
up to the school district out of state funds. A con- 
stitutional amendment has been proposed, to be 
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voted upon by the people in 1936, which would ex- 
empt all real and personal property from taxation 
for state purposes, and materially reduce the pos- 
sible maximum of local revenues from the prop- 
erty tax. This, if adopted, presages further state 
assumption of local school support. 

Indiana’s justly famous act of 1933, which made 
it permissive for the state to pay to local school 
districts a sum not to exceed $600 per teacher, has 
been improved by amendment. During the two 
years of its operation the actual amount of state 
aid per teacher was about $404 per year. As 
amended, it makes a transfer of at least $400 per 
teacher mandatory, and there is no upper limit. 
It is expected that it will reach $800. This law 
has been further strengthened by defining teachers 
as those “‘who are employed under contract, as 
regular, full-time teachers, and who are employed 
in compliance with the teachers’ minimum wage 
law.” This is to prevent some local boards from 
circumventing the spirit of the law by drawing the 
regular amount of aid per teacher while employing 
some of their regular teachers on a substitute basis 
at subminimum salaries. 

North Dakota established an equalization fund 
in 1933, but no money was provided for it until this 
year, when $1,000,000 was transferred from the 
State Hail Insurance Fund, and a sales tax was 
enacted, from which source the equalization fund 
is to receive $700,000 the first year and $1,950,000 
the second year. 


What Montana Provides 


Montana has set up a state public school general 
fund, at present fed by varying percentages of the 
proceeds of nine types of taxes, including inherit- 
ance, income, store license, corporation license, 
metal mines, oil production, electrical energy, 
freight lines and telegraphs. The percentages vary 
from 5 to 50 per cent, except for the freight line 
tax, all of which tax goes to schools. After March 
1, 1937, all the smaller percentages will be raised 
to 50 per cent except the corporation license tax, of 
which the school fund will continue to get 25 per 
cent. It is estimated that at present these sources 
will produce about $725,000 per year; but for the 
next two years $150,000 of this is to go to the com- 
mon school equalization fund for needy schools, 
and $215,000 per year is to be diverted to relief 
and water conservation, leaving an estimated 
$360,000 per year for flat distribution, which 
amounts to about $70 per teaching unit. 

For fourteen years Utah has had a law providing 
for a flat distribution of state aid at the rate of 
$25 per pupil. Recently this sum has not been paid 
in full on account of tax delinquencies. This year 
an effort was made to remedy this deficiency by 
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providing that all proceeds of the sales tax in ex- 
cess of $2,060,000 shall go into the school fund. 
There is also an equalization fund, to reach the 
equivalent of $5 per census child by 1936-37. It is 
hoped that the proceeds of the sales tax will en- 
able the state to pay both basic aid and equalization 
aid at the full rate provided for in the statutes. 

Nevada has a distributive school fund fed by a 
statewide property tax of $0.11 per $100 valuation, 
a portion of the corporation filing fees, the income 
from the permanent school fund, and interest on 
school land contracts. All these sources have de- 
creased in productivity, so that the income for 
1934 was $125,000 less than for 1929. This has 
made it impossible to distribute state aid on the 
basis provided for by statute ($275 per teacher 
plus $16 to $18 per pupil). The legislature of 
1935 appropriated $100,000 of the proceeds to be 
realized from newly enacted liquor taxes to the 
distributive school fund, which may enable re- 
sumption of state aid payments on the approximate 
level provided for by the existing law. 

In many of the Western states having perma- 
nent school funds largely invested in land, there 
has been a recent tendency toward heavy losses 
by reason of foreclosure sales. Generally steps 
are being taken to restore these losses. For ex- 
ample, Colorado has enacted a law providing that 
at the end of the biennial fiscal period a tax levy 


sufficient to make up such losses shall be included 
in the next levy for state purposes. If the fore- 
closure sales in any such fiscal period produce 
gains for the fund, the gains must be carried for- 
ward tothe next succeeding period as a credit 
against any subsequent losses. 

In Montana the permanent school fund is in a 
parlous state, having lost about $4,250,000 by 
farm mortgage losses, in addition to a diversion of 
$3,000,000 acknowledged by the legislature ten 
years ago. Complete restoration of these losses 
would require a 2-mill levy on all property in the 
state. When complete restoration is effected, the 
annual income available for schools should be in- 
creased by about $350,000. 

General sales taxes have been newly enacted or 
reenacted in Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Ohio, North Dakota and other states. In Colorado 
the governor vetoed an income tax measure partly 
on the ground that it was unconstitutional, where- 
upon the legislature adopted a concurrent resolu- 
tion to submit a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for an income tax. Generally the movement 
toward limitation of property taxes and the cor- 
relative adoption or increase of income, inheritance 
and sales taxes continues. The long overdue 
modernization of state taxing systems seems to be 
progressing more rapidly than ever before, but 
much remains to be done. 





State Responsibility for Education 
By S. H. McGUIRE 


ENSING the implications for education of increasing 
financial stringency, I began in 1932 a study to evaluate 
the administrative statesmanship which was being dis- 
played in attempts to meet a deepening crisis in education.’ 
The intolerable inequalities in school facilities and tax 
burdens existing among small districts within the same 
state are the result of a narrow tax base unwisely restricted 
to a small area and to a property tax. 

A mass of striking facts leads to the conclusions that 
when other things are equal the smaller the unit of support 
the greater are the inequalities; that the resources of the 
state wherever found may properly be taxed by the state 
to maintain a desirable educational program for all children 
of the state; that the equalization principle is justified on 
the social theory that the educational offering will enhance 
the public welfare and that the state cannot afford to permit 
the rise of an illiterate citizenry, and that the state is the 
most desirable political unit to act as the equalizer of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The practice of forty-four states that have attempted to 
equalize educational opportunities reveals important trends 
in statesmanlike methods of solving the financing problem. 
These trends point to the abandonment of the property tax, 
to the use of an income tax, to statewide efforts to equalize 





1Trends in Principles and Practices of Equalization of Educational 
Opportunity, by S. H. McGuire, Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. 
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assessments, and to increased state aid. The extent to which 
states are accepting the responsibility of giving increased 
aid to local school units is encouraging. Delaware has a 
statewide school system except for the city of Wilmington; 
in 1933, North Carolina took an additional step and estab- 
lished a complete state-supported and state-controlled school 
system of eight months; in 1933, California increased state 
aid to $60 for each elementary and $90 for each high school 
pupil, without compelling the county to make any contribu- 
tion, and Washington enacted a law providing 25c per 
pupil-day of attendance for a minimum of 2,500 pupil-days. 
Changes have been made in other states during 1935. 

The situation in every state demands that the state 
assume the job of educating its children (perhaps aided 
by the federal government), determine the educational 
objectives which are essential and set up a program for 
their attainment, adapt its organization for performing 
the increased task, and supplement sufficiently the legal 
financial efforts of the local districts, in order that accept- 
able educational results may be achieved. Precedent and 
reason exist for placing more and more of the burden upon 
the state. Moreover, experience has pointed the way. For 
the guidance of administrators attempting to work out a 
plan of equalization, I have derived helpful principles from 
the experience of the several states and from educational 
theory tested experimentally. 
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St. Louis as Host 
The Department of Superintendence at Work 


By A. J. STODDARD 


partment of Superintendence will be held at 

St. Louis, Feb. 22 to 27, 1936. Not since 

1912 has the convention been held in that city. 
Of late years, the convention has reached such a 
size and its demands have been so great, not only 
for sleeping room accommodations but for meet- 
ing hall and exhibit space, that only a few cities 
have been able to accommodate it. St. Louis, with 
its new auditorium, is in position to act as host. 
The municipal auditorium, located in the down- 
town hotel district, is one of the largest and most 
beautiful in the country. Its main arena has a 
seating capacity of 12,000; its opera house, 3,500. 
In addition, there are four halls seating 750 each. 
Over twenty-five assembly rooms, seating from 50 
to 300, are also under its roof. When one sees the 
auditorium, one is impressed not alone by its size 
but by its atmosphere of luxury. The appointments 
of the grand lobby are regal—marble columns, 
gilded ceiling, opal-flashed amber glass chande- 
liers, soft velvet draperies and deep carpets. The 


ik sixty-sixth annual convention of the De- 





Department of Superintendence, 
with its many meetings in ses- 
sion simultaneously, will be well 
accommodated here. 

The commercial exhibits form 
an important educational fea- 
ture of the convention. Here are 
assembled unlimited displays of 
books, maps, globes, and every 
other item found in the class- 
room or laboratory. The exhibit hall within the 
auditorium will house the exhibits adequately. 

Judging from advance sleeping room reserva- 
tions, the convention will be one of the largest the 
department has ever heid. Within two weeks after 
the announcement of the convention city, two of 
the principal hotels were completely sold out for 
the convention period. Several of the other hotels 
were also heavily booked. Single rooms are scarce. 
Whenever possible, double occupancy should be re- 
quested. Applications for accommodations should 
be addressed to Philip J. Hickey, chairman, Hous- 
ing Bureau, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis. 

A number of organizations meet regularly im- 
mediately preceding the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. Among those that have 
completed arrangements are the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, February 18 to 22, Hotel 
Statler; American Association of Teachers’ Col- 
leges, February 21 to 22, Jefferson Hotel, and Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and affil- 
iated groups, February 19 to 22, Coronado Hotel. 





In this splendid new building the next Department of Superintendence convention will be held. 
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| A Statewide Pay-as-You-Go Policy 
for Local Building Costs 


By A. V. OVERN 
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to meet modern conditions is likely to 

promote complementary changes in other di- 
visions of that endeavor. The fruit born by progres- 
sive thinking in the two matters of (1) determin- 
ing the best district organization for conducting 
schools and of (2) ascertaining the most social 
ways of raising and distributing tax money for 
current expenditures may stimulate an attitude to 
equalize school building costs also. 

There are four ultimates in a state’s fulfillment 
of its constitutional responsibility for education. 
They are as follows: (1) taxation which taps 
equably all evidences of ability to pay rather than 
mainly real estate ownership; (2) an organization 
into districts for local control which are large 
enough to include the “automobile community” 
and sufficiently populated to furnish pupils for a 
twelve-grade unit, a rich curriculum and rooms for 
atypical children; (3) equalized distribution of all 
school income for current expenditures, and (4) 
equalized support of present debt service and the 
cost of all new school buildings throughout the 
state. 


££ HE progress made in any phase of education 


Example of Equalized Current Burdens 


As an example of the type of progress in equal- 
ization of current burdens which could carry over 
into debt service and new capital outlay, consider 
recent happenings in the troubled state of North 
Dakota. The statutes which provide for state aid 
for effort to maintain standards became inopera- 
tive in 1933 through lack of appropriations to 
carry them out. In that year a small amount was 
appropriated into a newly created state equaliza- 
tion fund. The latter was to be distributed, one 
half to the local school districts in proportion to 
the number of children of school age, and the other 
half to those elementary schools which could not 
raise enough money by local taxation to pay their 
own minimum operating costs and the tuition for 
those pupils who attended high school elsewhere. 
In 1935 the appropriation for this equalization 
fund was increased to a possible $3,728,000 for the 
biennium. 
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Here is a plan m which all the people 
of the state pay for school buildings 
as they are burlt. It saves all interest 
charges, which usually amount to 
from 60 to 100 per cent of the intial 
building cost. Rural communities are 
served as well as cities, but no building 
is permitted unless it 1s needed 


At an earlier time in the development of the 
high school the encouragement of the effort of dis- 
tricts through subsidies was undoubtedly justified 
by its results in enriching the school offering and 
extending the number of grades included. That 
is true even though such stimulation aided those 
districts most which needed help the least, and 
even though it caused relatively impoverished dis- 
tricts to appear to lag even further behind in the 
relative advantages they offered than before state 
aid was provided. 

Now high standards have been established. The 
pace has been set. To meet current conditions, it 
seems most important to extend the Elysian fields 
of educational opportunity to every one equally. 
The problem which gives greatest concern now is 
the inability of thousands of school districts to 
provide the opportunities which nearly every one 
feels are his own right or the heritage of his chil- 
dren. Such opportunities should be assured to 
every citizen. That makes it necessary not only 
to equalize the burdens of operating and main- 
taining school plants and providing instructional 
and other services but also to relieve the present 
burden of debt service and the necessity for any 
district to contract unreasonable debts for any 
future building needs. The following plan shows 
how this can be done at a minimum cost. 

It is the purpose here to suggest a practical 
way for a whole state to subsidize a pay-as-you-go 
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policy of defraying local school building costs. This 
plan should apply equally well to the rural sections 
of all states. Although the matter of equalizing 
building costs is bound up with the problem of 
reorganizing school districts, the plan could be 
applied in states in which districts have not yet 
been reorganized scientifically. 

According to its provisions no district should 
be permitted to build unless the proposed building 
would contribute to the largest public welfare edu- 
cationally. The state department of education 
should study building needs over large contiguous 
areas to determine whether any local community’s 
planned educational and building program would 
harmonize with the proper educational develop- 
ment of the state. Thus the department of educa- 
tion would gradually gain invaluable experience in 
the use of necessary checks and balances to ensure 
an economical and democratic operation of com- 
plete state support when that eventuates. 

No more new buildings would then be permitted 
to be built in small, inefficient one-room school 
districts as now constituted. In sparsely settled 
areas some schools of fewer than twelve grades 
would be permitted, upon study and conviction on 
the part of the department of education that larger 
districts would be impractical there. Local control 
would be respected in initiating proposals for new 
buildings, choice of architects and contractors, and 
details of construction. Educational standards for 
new schools would be set up by the department. 


Details of the Plan 


In general the plan used should provide for the 
following policies: 

1. A definite amount of money for public school 
debt service and new buildings should be levied 
each year by the state. This should come preferably 
from such sources as income, sales or other taxes 
aside from real estate. 

2. The total amount levied should be at least the 
average annual amount spent locally for debt serv- 
ice and new buildings throughout the state for 
the preceding five years. (Some other fair basis 
might be used to determine this levy instead of the 
one here suggested.) 

3. Purely as a matter of bookkeeping, the de- 
partment of education should allocate the amount 
collected proportionally to each school district ac- 
cording to the number of children from birth to 
21 years of age, but the money should not be dis- 
tributed to the districts. 

4. The money should be used to pay all current 
interest and bonds of school buildings and build 
as many new school plants as could be paid for in 
cash each year. 

5. A district would be permitted to build only 
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when it could justify its action on the grounds of 


service and economy. 
6. The state department of education would de- 
termine what constituted adequate service and 


economy. 

7. No service should be deemed adequate which 
did not provide for twelve grades in each district, 
with special classes for atypical children and pro- 
vision for adult evening classes. 

8. No building would be deemed economical un- 
less there were enough individuals under 21 in the 
district to complete the structure at a reasonable 
cost for each. The reasonable cost would change 
with prices of building materials and labor and 
somewhat with the density of population and trans- 
portational requirements. 

9. The instructional service would be thought 
economical only in case the merged territory could 
supply a reasonable enrollment of pupils of school 
age for all twelve grades. 

10. Every new building would be paid for in 
cash at the time of its completion. 

11. The applications of local districts for new 
buildings would be granted in the order of their 
acceptance until all the money for any year was 
exhausted, provided the applicants presented plans 
which fulfilled the requirements for economy and 
adequacy specified by the department of education. 

12. The bookkeeping done by the state for local 
districts would show to what extent opportunities 
were equalized for all children of school age. On 
the other hand, small districts could secure such 
opportunities for themselves only by merging with 
enough other territory to make a centrally located 
building practicable according to state standards. 


Savings Effected by the Plan 


Thus all the people of the state would pay for 
school buildings as they were built. All interest 
charges for new buildings would be saved. The 
small amount of tax money allocated to buildings 
would be in the nature of an insurance charge, 
which would dispose forever of the bugbear of 
levies for debt service by school districts. The 
usual cost of interest is from 60 per cent to 100 per 
cent of the initial cost of the building. Small com- 
munities always have to pay this cost under present 
conditions. Thus those that can afford the least 
expenditure and that obtain the fewest advantages 
from their expenditures must also pay the most. 
The suggested plan ought to relieve the burden of 
building schools at its sorest spot. It ought also 
to ensure more adequate school plants throughout 
a state and an equitable distribution of costs. Like 
any other delicate social machinery, however, the 
operation of this plan should be carefully controlled 
to avoid making it a “pork barrel.” 
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A Color Ritual for High 


School Use 


AVE you seen 700 of today’s youth of 
H the land, senior high school pupils, stand 

at attention as the flag of our nation 
passes? Have you seen 700 pupils join whole 
heartedly in a pledge of allegiance? Have you seen 
a student body with the proper mind-set for a dig- 
nified assembly program without special caution 
from the powers that be? 

These questions have been answered in the af- 
firmative by assembly visitors in Ponca City Senior 
High School, Oklahoma. The student body has 
changed from a disorderly, careless, thoughtless 
group into an alert, responsive, reverent group, 
respectful of the rights of others and ready for the 
program of the day whether it is entertaining or 
of a more serious type. This change was brought 
about by the use of a color ritual, which was 
planned and adopted by the pupils themselves. A 
brief description of the color ritual follows. 

After the pupils have gathered in the auditorium 
for assembly, events take place in the following 
order. 
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By LILLIAN SHUSTER 


1. Six persons appear on the stage and are 
seated, three at the right and three at the left. The 
three at the right are the pupil who leads the stu- 
dent’s creed, the pupil to have the devotional part 
of the ritual, and the song leader. Those at the 
left are the principal, the pupil chairman, and the 
day’s honor guest. This is the signal for the house 
to come to order. 

2. After a slight pause, these persons stand, the 
house lights are turned off, the student body stands 
at attention. ““The Star Spangled Banner” is played 
on the piano, and the American flag and school flag, 
a spotlight from the balcony on them, are carried 
down the aisle to the stage by two pupils. A pupil 
to lead the pledge of allegiance walks between the 
flags, as they come single file down the aisle. The 
American flag is placed at the right and the school 
flag at the left in sockets in the stage floor. 

3. With the spotlight on the American flag, the 
pledge of allegiance is given by the student body, 
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led by the pupil selected for this responsibility. 
This pupil and the one who carried the flag stand 
by the flag until one verse of “America” is finished, 
and then go off stage at the right. 

4. The student body sings one verse of “Amer- 
ica,” led by the song leader. 

5. The spotlight is then changed to the school 
flag, just as the designated pupil on right stage 
steps forward and leads the student body as it 
repeats the creed. 

The Student’s Creed is as follows: 

“T believe in Ponca City High School and in the 
things for which she stands — health in body, hon- 
est work, generous comradeship and reverence for 
the spiritual. I believe in achievement and I pray 
for forcefulness to accomplish what I set out to do. 
I believe in loyalty to our school and her traditions. 
I pledge upon my honor to help in all her under- 
takings, in all that will make her a stronger and 
nobler school, and I promise to do all that is within 
my power to become a student to match our build- 
ing.” 

6. The student body sings “‘Ponca City, We Love 
You,” led by the song leader, who wrote the words 
and music to the song. The pupil who carried the 
school flag is selected from the home room which 
won the school spirit contest the preceding semes- 
ter. He stands by his flag until the school song is 
finished, when he goes off stage at the left. 

7. An appropriate passage of Scripture is read 
and an original prayer is given by the other pupil 
on the stage at the right. At the conclusion of the 
prayer, an Amen Chant is sung softly off stage by 
a group of pupils, while the student body sits or 
stands with bowed heads. 

8. This concludes Part I of the assembly pro- 
gram, and Part II begins with the principal’s in- 
troduction of the pupil chairman of the day. 





9. The pupil chairman presents any guests of 
honor, and all parents or patrons in the audience. 
This list of guests is handed to the chairman by a 
representative of the reception committee of the 
student council. 

10. The chairman explains or introduces the 
special program of the day. Those on stage for 
the color ritual go off stage, the curtain is raised 
and the program proper begins. (The ritual is 
staged “‘on the apron” in front of thecurtain.) The 
special program, Part II, is arranged by the assem- 
bly committee from the student council. 

11. At the end of the special program, the two 
flags are carried to center stage and held there, 
and the student body stands at attention while 
“The Star Spangled Banner” is played again on 
the piano. This ends the assembly program. 

This general plan gives ample opportunity for 
pupil participation, for pupils to assume respon- 
sibilities in planning and executing the program, 
and for cooperation between leaders and the stu- 
dent body as a whole. This plan links the student 
body with the student council, the home rooms, 
and the speakers’ bureau, which selects those who 
participate in the ritual. Thus the assembly tends 
to unify the school and to create a spirit of coop- 
eration and general good will. 

The color ritual prepares the pupils for a pro- 
gram of the dignified type. The ritual is reverent 
and beautiful enough to inspire respect and a will- 
ingness to listen. Visitors are consistently im- 
pressed with the reaction it has upon them and 
the student body. It has done much in solving the 
problem of assembly conduct and interest. This 
attitude justifies such a ritual and declares it 
desirable. Pupil attention and response are much 
better at general assemblies, where the ritual is 
used, than at pep or special assemblies. 





Birthplace of Higher Mathematics 


Fifteen centuries before Euclid and Archimedes devised 
their famous mathematical processes in ancient Greece, 
the Babylonians in Asia Minor were regularly using iden- 
tical methods in solving astronomical and other scientific 
problems. 

Proof that credit for many of the early achievements 
in algebra and geometry must be passed back from Greece 
to the Babylon of Old Testament times rests in the en- 
graved surfaces of a number of Babylonian and Egyptian 
clay tablets which have lain for years in the Louvre in 
Paris, and in a Moscow museum, their importance over- 
looked by research workers. 

The true significance of these bits of clay has been 
revealed by Prof. Otto Naugebauer, a Jewish scholar of 
the University of Géttingen and elaborated by Prof. Louis 
C. Karpinski of the University of Michigan, who has long 
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predicted that discoveries in Egyptian and Babylonian 
remains would fill in important gaps in the history of 
mathematics. 

Not only did the Babylonians deal in plane and solid 
geometry, but they also solved complicated cubic and 
quadratic equations by algebra, and in trigonometry had 
computed the chords of a circle by the so-called “Pythag- 
orean formula.” It is possible that the advances made in 
algebra by the Arabs, themselves an Oriental people, were 
founded largely on a continuation of the ancient Baby- 
lonian mathematics into the eighth century A.D., Pro- 
fessor Karpinski believes. 

That the Babylonians were able mathematicians has 
been suspected because of the high development of their 
astronomy, but the fact that the fundamental and many 
of the more complicated operations used daily by modern 
scientists and engineers were developed around 1800 B.c. 
comes as a “revolutionary discovery in the history of sci- 
ence,” according to Professor Karpinski. 
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What Industry Expects of the Schools 


By E. E. SHELDON 


gaged in the occupation of teaching as an 

interim job, to gain the necessary funds to 
pursue a course in law, medicine or theology. The 
advent of the college man in business had not then 
made serious inroads into the teaching field. 

Today we as teachers should like to regard our 
positions as at least semiprofessional in character 
and somewhat permanent in tenure despite the 
arraignment of professional training schools for 
teachers by modern critics. 

Many in public school positions look longingly 
toward a college position as a desideratum for the 
oncoming old-age period, or they regard a busi- 
ness connection as being more permanent and less 
influenced by the political changes that more or less 
affect the permanency of school posts. 

A few views from a teacher who left a 
public school position to train young people 
for industry may be of interest. The coop- 
erative spirit between schools and indus- 
tries seems to be a trend in present day 
education. It may be possible further to 
develop this spirit and to develop more 
training courses linking schools and indus- 
tries. I hope the time may soon arrive when 
the teacher in industry will be as common 
as should be the business man in the schools. 
In that new day the ripe experience of the 
older teacher will be welcomed in an advis- 
ory capacity and no longer shall we hear 
of teaching as a poor profession for one to 
grow old in. Constructive criticism of be- 
ginning teachers and assistance to those 
doing poor teaching could well be given by 
older teachers who are familiar with condi- 
tions both in schools and in industries. 

A few snubbers that have not been per- 
fected and are not patented but, when prop- 
erly applied and carefully adjusted, will 
spare beginners in business a few jolts may 
be of interest to teachers who are preparing 
pupils for later employment. 

The average product fresh from gram- 
mar school, high school or college has little 
of salable value to the business concern. A 
large amount of information not immedi- 
ately usable is the chief characteristic of 
the product. This characteristic is of great 


[ese was when the male of the species en- 
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potential value and in due course will be duly appre- 
ciated and become the outstanding quality of the 
product. 

If, to the principal characteristic of the raw 
product, certain work habits are added, the product 
will immediately become of more value and can be 
absorbed readily for current use. 

The first lessons that can and should be learned 
consist of an appreciation of the value of time and 
of the cost of materials. Modern scientific manage- 
ment depends upon the accurate measurement of 
time. All work can be on an estimated time basis, 
and quality should be standard, so that all records 
can become time-basis records with standard qual- 
ity. Time is valuable and material costs money; 
both these facts must be impressed upon the school 


Ten Steps in Training Pupils for Business 


1. Assign lessons properly and train pupils to follow in- 
structions or orders. 

2. Evaluate all work and accept none not up to standard 
and not accomplished within the time limit. 

3. Insist upon proper preparation of assigned lessons and 
discourage tendencies to wander away from the topic. 

4. Tram pupils in definite accomplishment. They must 
learn the thorough preparation of essentials. 

5. To train in common honesty, accept no work that in any 
way shows evidence of not being the pupil's own efforts. 

6. To emphasize the value of the signature, scrutinize all 
excuses and papers and compare them with signatures on file 
in the office, as is done in banks with check signatures. 

7. Insist upon the proper evaluation of time and materials, 
since these are principal factors that fix the selling price in 
industry. 

8. Give each pupil some responsibility, for the worker is 
paid to accept defumite responsibility. 

9. In mathematics, demand 100 per cent accuracy. 

10. Teach pupils to get along with one another, to ignore 
their likes and dislikes, and to learn to meet conditions as they 
are and then work to better them. 
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pupil until they become so real that the habits of 
promptness, of saving and of prevention of waste 
will be acquired. 

In a business concern to follow orders is vital. 
How may the raw product be duly impressed with 
this fact? Lessons may be clearly assigned, and 
then prepared according to definite instructions 
and not accepted until the specifications have been 
complied with. When the English teacher insists 
upon the same degree of accuracy in the mechanics 
of English that is imposed upon the printer, then 
and only then will the use of English become de- 
pendable, and evidence tends to prove that as the 
mechanics of English improve so will the general 
quality of work improve. 

Accuracy as a habit can be acquired and will 
stand one in good hand. One hundred per cent 
accuracy in mathematics should be the standard, 
for on what other basis can one operate a business? 
“Good enough” and “getting by” have no justifica- 
tion in modern business, nor should the terms be 
in any pupil’s vocabulary if he expects smooth rid- 
ing in business. 

A sense of responsibility for tasks assigned 
means much in a busy business world. A messenger 
may alienate a perfectly good customer by failure 
to assume proper responsibility for the message he 
was to deliver or the order he was to pick up. By 
attention to details a messenger often wins pro- 
motion and rapid advancement. 

Attention to details is necessary for each person 
who has anything to do with planning or carrying 
out instructions. Specifications must be clear, defi- 
nite and complete if the customer is to be satisfied. 
Too many young people assume the attitude that 
it is beneath them to attend to details and to assume 





responsibility for assigned tasks. Whatever ability 
or aptitude for work one may have, the wrong atti- 
tude of mind will ruin all chances for success. 
Someone must attend to details to have any as- 
signed task properly accomplished. 

Reliability is the acid test of a person in the 
business world. Let us call things by the right 
names in the schools and save heart pangs in later 
years. The pupil who obligingly signs a fellow 
pupil’s excuse may little realize that signing an- 
other’s name to anything is forgery, and as such 
is a criminal act in fact, if not in intent. We must 
make this a serious offense in the schools and save 
our pupils from a more serious later offense. Those 
who would scorn to steal will copy from another or 
from books and hand in the work as original. 
Again, let us call the act by its correct name, and 
the sting may break a forming habit and prevent 
serious theft in the years to come. The souvenir 
hunter is a species that should be exterminated, and 
the habit of “lifting” another’s property be it pub- 
lic or private must be broken. 

To get along with others is a virtue that should 
be cultivated. Pupils must be taught to ignore their 
likes and dislikes and to learn to meet conditions as 
they are and then work to better them. 

Good habits are a matter of growth and cannot 
be acquired overnight, nor can bad habits be 
dropped as can a hot iron. Each lesson should have 
a share in building character, and probably no 
method will ever be evolved that will replace the 
earnest, thorough teacher who sees beyond the class 
exercise and realizes that to have a share in the 
perfect fabrication of a most valuable product is a 
privilege beyond compare, and that the psycho- 
logic wage received should be ample recompense. 





Book Sales in a Specific Field 


Sales data for twenty-three books dealing with the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, representing the publications of fourteen 
companies, reveal the following facts: 

1. The average book is sold to the extent of about 3,000 
copies in its first year. 

2. The second year is the best year in the life of a publi- 
cation in this field. Average sales in this year amount to 
nearly 5,000 copies. 

3. After the second year, there is a gradual decline in 
the number of copies sold per year. The average number 
sold is about 3,000 in the fourth year, 2,000 in the sixth or 
seventh year and 1,000 in the tenth year. 

4. Individual publications vary greatly, not only in the 
number of copies sold but also in the extent to which they 
last. Whereas, on the average, the number of copies sold 
decreases each year after the second, some publications 
rally after the third or fourth year. 

5. Total sales for twenty-three titles 


through 1933 


amounted to more than a half-million copies. 





6. In a typical year prior to the time when the influence 
of the depression was felt, the total sales of the books whose 
records were studied were about 40,000 copies. 

7. The banner year for sales of books in this field was 
the year 1927. In this year, the total sales for nineteen 
titles were 57,000 copies. 

8. Sales of books in this field have experienced a marked 
decrease in recent years, owing to the depression. The 
effects of the depression were not greatly felt until 1931 
but the total sales for 1932 were less than half of those for 
the typical predepression year and less than a third of those 
of the banner year, 1927. The 1933 sales are apparently 
less than a third of those of the typical predepression year. 

9. On the average, a book dealing with the college teach- 
ing of arithmetic is sold to the extent of about 25,000 copies 
in the first ten years. 

10. It is estimated that the downward trend in sales 
experienced in 1931 and 1932 has continued in 1933 but at a 
slightly reduced rate. 

These facts are presented by R. L. Morton, professor of 
education, Ohio University, Athens. 
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Some Trends in the Junior High 


~School Curriculum 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS 


has characterized thinking about the junior 
high school curriculum and to note some of the 
movements which seemed so certain to bring about 
definite changes but which now seem to have spent 
themselves or at least have undergone modification. 
In the first place from about 1895 to 1915, when 
the arguments in favor of the reorganization of 
secondary education were being formulated and 
urged upon us, one of the principal features pro- 
posed for the new school was the earlier introduc- 
tion of secondary education. This suggestion came 
principally from two sources — college presidents 
who wished to have students enter college earlier 
and in larger numbers, and students of foreign 
educational systems. It is fortunate that this pro- 
posal has found only a limited application in actual 
practice. The earlier introduction of foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics and classical and near-classi- 
cal literature would have indeed been a step later 
to be undone. 


Little Value to Majority of Pupils 


| IS interesting to review the ferment that 


Composite, general or unified mathematics, as 
originally planned, would have provided not only 
for the earlier introduction of much algebra, trig- 
onometry and geometry of little educational value 
to the great majority of pupils found in grades 
seven and eight but the inextricable entangling of 
less useful aspects of these subjects with the more 
useful arithmetic which ministers to the present 
and future needs of junior high school pupils. In 
fact, it is clear that, in the interest of the pupil 
as well as of mathematics as a school subject, from 
40 to 60 per cent of the material now taught in 
ninth grade school mathematics should not be 
taught in the junior high school at all. 

This material, largely algebra, can be justified 
as being of more value than other subjects that 
might be taught instead only for those pupils who 
will later pursue collegiate studies based upon 
mathematics. Reason would seem to indicate rather 
clearly that it be divorced from those phases of 
algebra that should be of value to all pupils and 
transferred to the senior high school, there to be 
combined with other materials into a rigorous 
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course in college preparatory algebra for a limited 
small group. To the algebra left in the third year 
junior high school curriculum, such as the use and 
evaluation of formulas, the fundamentals of nega- 
tive and literal numbers, graphical representation 
and similar material of more common application 
in the life of people generally should be added two 
types of materials. 

One of these includes those aspects of elementary 
statistical methods which will enable pupils to read 
intelligently the increasing number of articles and 
books on scientific, sociologic and economic topics 
that employ statistical methods of thinking and 
presentation, and which will assist them to dis- 
cover and appreciate the significance of relation- 
ships between any two variables. These relation- 
ships are in actual life rarely those represented 
by the algebraic equation, which assumes perfect 
correlation, represented by a coefficient 1.0, be- 
tween the two variables, so that when the value of 
x is known the value of y is determined and may 
be calculated with no error of estimate at all. The 
relationships that exist between variables in most 
situations in life are not so definitely fixed, but are 
such as is represented by coefficients of correlation 
of less than 1.0. Things tend to go together; cer- 
tain effects tend to go with a certain cause or set 
of causes; rarely is the relationship exactly pro- 
portional. 


A Better Type of Training 


Much more useful in most walks of life than 
mastery of simultaneous equations, factoring and 
special products or the more intricate types of 
fundamental operations in algebra are the con- 
cepts and the abilities to think in terms of meas- 
ures of central tendency, variation, probable errors 
of estimate, probability and relationship. In fact, 
it would seem that for many types of college cur- 
riculums, training in the simpler phases of algebra 
and in the more useful aspects of elementary sta- 
tistical methods also constitutes a better prepara- 
tion than continued training in algebra. Furnish- 
ing as it does means of comprehending large groups 
of cases and relationships that otherwise would 
confuse the normal mind, it would seem that train- 










ing in statistical methods offers opportunities for 
clear thinking superior to those of geometry. 

The second type of content that should be em- 
phasized in the third year of junior high school 
mathematics includes those phases of arithmetic 
which are mathematically hard to master or which 
are related to civic, business or other economic 
activities of life that can be understood but hazily 
by boys and girls twelve to fourteen years old. 

The introduction of a foreign language before 
the ninth grade can hardly be justified except in 
larger schools, where it may be offered as an addi- 
tional elective for bright pupils. The theory that 
because they were younger and their speech organs 
more plastic, pupils in seventh and eighth grades 
would make greater progress than in the ninth and 
tenth grades in mastering foreign languages has 
not been supported by results obtained. 


More Thorough Mastery Is the Real Need 


In general, the tendency to crowd down into the 
junior high school materials formerly taught in 
these fields in the senior high school seems to con- 
stitute an undesirable practice founded on loose 
thinking and fallacy. Instead, what is really needed 
is a more thorough mastery of the fields already 
taught in the junior high school. Textbooks in 
United States history are written in such style and 
vocabulary that for a great proportion of pupils 
the material in them has little meaning other than 
the raw material for memory exercises stimulated 
by the prospects of oral recitation and written ex- 
amination. The words are learned but the ideas 
are seldom well understood, much less retained. 
The amount of materials included in courses in 
history and social science is so great as to demand 
a greater time allotment or a thoroughgoing elimi- 
nation of topics of lesser value. The needs of jun- 
ior high school pupils demand instructional mate- 
rials in history and social studies that will reveal 
in terms understandable by pupils of from twelve 
to sixteen years of age the character and nature of 
our institutions, the facts concerning which they 
strive to acquire for temporary reproduction. 

It is gradually becoming obvious that the course 
of study materials in the nonvocational subjects 
are pitched for the abler half of the pupils. Much 
of the instructional materials in literature are too 
advanced, and the concepts and vocabulary of the 
subjects too mature. High school teachers have 
heretofore been willing apparently to accept ridic- 
ulously low levels of achievement rather than to 
modify the curriculum to fit the needs and abilities 
of pupils. The futility of closing one’s eyes to 
these things has become obvious to some. 

Pupils decipher rather than translate Latin and 
French. One half of our high school pupils 
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toward the end of a year in algebra are unable to 
find the area of the circle when they are given the 
formula and the values of pi and r. Half of our 
high school pupils having had a year of Amer- 
ican history are unable to define the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It would seem obvious to everyone but school 
teachers that we are trying to do too much and too 
difficult things and that we are failing to do the 
simpler and more essential things well. 

Provision for enjoyable use of leisure is not well 
made through instructional materials of the high- 
est level class alone. It is not practical to assume 
that any great proportion of pupils may be edu- 
cated in the junior high school to spend any great 
proportion of the vastly increased amount of lei- 
sure now available in consuming or producing the 
type of literary or artistic product that forms the 
greater part of the course of study in art, litera- 
ture and music. Indeed, until teachers in these 
fields are able to shake themselves free from stand- 
ards impractical for children, there is little hope 
that the instructional materials that they employ 
will be more than hurdles to bar the way of those 
who are not precocious or hypocritical and to 
crowd from the curriculum materials that give 
greater promise in the development of good leisure 
habits. The course of study in literature, for exam- 
ple, must be such as will develop in junior high 
school pupils interests and reading habits in mate- 
rials that there is some rational basis for believing 
will constitute the means of expenditure of much 
leisure time with satisfaction to the individual and 
profit to society. 


Plan Has Been Proved to Be Unwise 


Some of our early attempts to adapt the curricu- 
lum to the vocational needs of junior high school 
pupils have not proved wise. The attempts to intro- 
duce technical vocational education in printing, 
stenography, shop work and other subjects did not 
fit in with the fact that pupils dropping out of 
school before reaching the senior high school could 
rarely find employment in these fields and the fact 
that satisfactory levels of achievement in these 
fields were rarely attained in the junior high school 
grades. In the light of what we now know about 
the careers of junior high school pupils who drop 
out of school before completing senior high school, 
technical vocational education does not seem 
adapted to their needs. Instead broad fundamental 
exploration and informational courses in business 
and shop activities are serviceable not only to those 
who do not go on, but to those who supplement 
such courses with specific vocational education in 
the senior high school and college. The same is 
true of intelligent correlation of the content of 
academic subjects with vocational applications. 
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Adult Education in a Rural School 


By E. A. FRIER, JR. 


HE past quarter century can tell the story 

| of the flowering of popular education for 

farmers. In its present status it is the larg- 

est enterprise in adult education in America meas- 

ured in terms of money expended and in numbers 

of persons professionally employed and of people 

served. This article describes an extension of 

adult education service for truly rural citizens as 

it has been developed by the King Ferry Central 
Rural School in New York State. 

The board of education has dedicated the serv- 
ices of this school to the community, old and 
young alike. As a definite part of this work, a 
program of adult evening courses was first offered 
during the months of March and April, 1934, with 
satisfying results. 

The first step in administering this adult school 
was to enroll the groups who were interested. In 
February, 1934, a circular letter was sent to every 
one in the school district. In this letter the courses 
were carefully outlined and the general procedures 
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to be followed in enrolling. News stories were 
written for the local paper and further announce- 
ments were sent home by the school children. 

As a feature of general interest, the first meeting 
of the adults was opened with a fashion show, pre- 
sented by the homemaking department of the 
school, assisted by local women and girls and by 
the costume department of a prominent store in a 
near-by city. The attendance was around 200. 
Immediately following the fashion show, instruc- 
tions concerning registration were given ; 87 adults 
enrolled that evening, and before the courses ended 
104 persons had attended classes. 

To determine the needs and interests of the 
adult group, some direct questioning was done in 
the community. The teachers worked as a commit- 
tee in crystallizing the subjects that were sug- 
gested. It was decided that the following subjects 
were apparently most desired: home economics, 
agricultural economics, rudiments of music, world 
affairs today, orchestra, and typewriting. A tenta- 










tive program for the next year was outlined, the 
proposed courses being English literature, gram- 
mar, physical and biological science, French lan- 
guage appreciation, music appreciation, use of the 
library, dramatics, public speaking, physical edu- 
cation, and a continuation of the music, typewrit- 
ing, home economics and agricultural courses 


offered the first year. These were the subjects, 
then, that were taught this spring. 

A unique feature in the adult program in the 
King Ferry school is the fact that the entire pro- 
gram is carried on without additional cost to the 








All of these students in typing 
are farm women. They liked 
the course so well that they 
kept on coming once a week 
after the adult evening school 
closed for the season. Below is 
a sewing class in which clothes 
were planned to conform to 
the personality of the wearer. 


school district other than the 
opening of the school building 
for the class meetings. All of 
the teachers are regular teach- 
ers in the central school, with 
the exception of the district su- 
perintendent who conducts the 
class in world affairs. The 
teachers are chosen in relation to their training 
and experience in the subject matter called for in 
the courses offered. 

Classes in the adult school are held two evenings 
a week. The evening is divided into two fifty- 
minute periods, in order to allow each person the 
opportunity to choose two courses. Classes start 
at 7:30 and end at 9:30. Occasionally twenty- 
minute assemblies are held at the end of evening 
sessions at which music and short talks are given 
for the entire adult school. The class groups meet 
in the departmental rooms of the central building. 
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The question is often asked, “Just what is taught 
in the courses given?”’, so I am outlining briefly 
each of the courses. 

In homemaking the following topics are studied: 
personality and its effect on choice of clothing; 
color readings and personality analysis of class 
members; choosing accessories and their appro- 
priateness for wearer and occasion; making of 
clothing, covering the use of pattern, short cuts 
and common techniques; cosmetics and how to use 
them; the school lunch, and the pure food and 
drugs act and how it affects the average home- 
maker. 

In the course in agricultural economics, a review 
and discussion of Henry A. Wallace’s agricultural 
theories, stated in the pamphlet “America Must 
Choose,” was studied the first year. The NRA and 
the New Deal and their effect on agricultural ad- 
justments, applying for production credit, and the 
New York State agricultural outlook were studied. 
Facts about present and probable state prices, sup- 
ply and demand for farm productions, farm supply 
or other influences that will enable a farm family 
to plan its business and personal affairs most 
wisely were discussed. 

The course in rudiments of music offered music 
reading with the use of syllables; explanation of 


the different key signatures, the value of notes, 
rests, etc., and practice in part-singing. The ob- 
jective of this course is the formation of a com- 
munity choral club. The orchestra class was 
restricted to those who possessed a playing knowl- 
edge of an orchestra instrument. 

Twelve adults enrolled in the course in typewrit- 
ing. This group continued their typing work 
throughout the remainder of the school year, meet- 
ing one evening a week. 

“World Affairs as We Are Living Them Today” 
proved to be the most popular of the courses 
offered. There was an average attendance of 60 
adults each evening. The course included a study 
of Japan and the Far East, United States’ sphere 
of influence, sore spots of Europe, dangerous inter- 
national policies, the Russian experiment and 
America’s future. 

Examinations are not given in any of the courses 
offered. At the close of the session an assembly 
program is presented, at which time a certificate 
of attendance is granted to those who have com- 
pleted the course. The certificates are presented 
by the president of the board of education. The 
adult orchestra plays and a speaker of prominence 
talks on adult education. Seventy-eight certificates 
of attendance were presented the first year. 





University of Florida Organizes New College 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY 


HE new General College at the University of Florida 

will bring to every 1935-36 freshman a broad cultural 
survey of the basic fields of knowledge regardless of the 
branch in which he wishes later to specialize. The old 
established colleges and professional schools of the univer- 
sity have been moved to the Upper Division. Consequently 
the prospective doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers and 
others will be grouped together in the General College and 
will be required for the first two years to pursue programs 
of general education which are in the main identical. 

The four comprehensive courses which will make up the 
regular freshman program next fall are: Man and the 
Social World; Man and the Physical World; Reading, 
Speaking, and Writing; Man and His Thinking and General 
Mathematics. 

The sophomore program to be offered in 1936-37 will 
consist of two comprehensive courses — one in the Human- 
ities and the other, Man and the Biological World — and 
three elective special courses prerequisite to admission to 
the colleges and professional schools of the Upper Division. 

While many features of Florida’s unique plan have been 
adapted from experiments and procedures found the world 
over, Florida is the first state university to require all 
students to pass through the General College. The plan 
assumes that certain general education of a basic nature is 
needed by all students, thus the General College will strive 
to offer the student a key to intelligent citizenship. 
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The materials to be presented in the new comprehensive 
courses are being selected so as to fulfill the eight major 
objectives of the college, which are to develop the abilities of 
the student: (1) to acquire and maintain a maximum degree 
of physical and mental efficiency; (2) to use effectively the 
tools of thought and speech; (3) to share fully in the chang- 
ing duties and responsibilities of citizenship; (4) to under- 
stand the scientific method and to become familiar with the 
relationships among, and the contributions of, the various 
sciences; (5) to appreciate the best in religious and phil- 
osophical thought; (6) to enjoy literature and the other 
arts and to grow in appreciation of esthetic values; (7) to 
choose wisely an occupation or a profession, and (8) to 
make an intelligent use of leisure time. 

The General College has dispensed with clock hours, class 
grades, and semester hours’ credit as prerequisites to the 
completion of its program. The candidate for graduation 
will be required to demonstrate that he has actually acquired 
and developed certain abilities, understandings, apprecia- 
tions and skills. These will be measured by comprehensive 
examinations. The superior student may do independent 
out-of-class work so that he may pass the required compre- 
hensive examinations in less time than the usual two years. 

Admission to the university is now to be based on com- 
plete profile charts of the applicant which show not only his 
credit-record but his consistency of progress, personal quali- 
ties, principal’s recommendation, and level of achievement. 
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A\rtHuR MorcaN considers the most productive field of endeavor for ° 
education to be the reconstruction of government to the end that indus- 
trial management, finance and business, which have largely controlled 
political power, may be subordinated to a government for the general 
good. Our republic started as a great experiment. Experimenting 
stopped almost at once. In its place has grown the boast that the Con- 
stitution was inspired. We have accepted government as is, privilege 
holding the power. Today there is a chance that government for the 
general good shall gain control. To make the generation understand 
this contest is education’s job. 


A S TO the rebel in the ranks, honest figures showing the progress 
of his pupils as compared with those of other teachers are always avail- 
able. If they show superiorities, his rebellion may have good reason. 
As you make clear that every reform you start is “an experiment,” 
you can change without loss of prestige. 


I, SADDENS me to hear honest John Shannon say it is a rare school at 
any level in which there will not be a shout of joy at an announcement 
that the place will be closed for a few days on account of an emergency. 
Alas, you are right, John, but even the best homes see a child glad on 
being sent away for a day or two to visit. Change, said old Heraclitus, 
is a sort of delight. Maybe if teachers were not also elated by notice of 
a shutdown, children’s joy at suspension of classes would not be so keen. 
It is certain that if you emit, every now and then, a remark that you 
are finding great pleasure in school, the teachers become affected by 
the contagion. For it is a sign of intelligence to be more keen for voca- 
tion than for vacation. Also note that Mr. Shannon says, “it’s a rare 
school—.”” To make yours a rare school of this kind, isn’t it an adven- 
ture worth all the talent you can command? 


A MONG the incidents showing why you and your Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation are due to fight the motion picture managers in your town, you 
may observe, as William Kimmel has done, that small boys who for- 
merly played Indians are now playing racketeers and gunmen. Some- 
body is undoing much of the hardest work your schools attempt. This 
is happening in your own town. Whose town is it? 


F rELING tired and stale, men are often seen rushing into some recrea- 
tion that only tires them more. They are like lambs trotting into Wall 
Street because others do. A grown person ought to know what things 
refresh him and to use them for refreshment. Recreation is for creat- 
ing more vitality, not for wasting it. You see more people debilitated 
by overplay than by overwork. A business executive’s job makes him 
concentrate more than if he were a schoolmaster. He is pulled; you 
have to drive yourself more. Any play that doesn’t give you a stronger 


drive is waste. 
btwn VAS Curls 
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Punahou School in Hawaun Nears 


By J. S. SLADE 


States west of the Rocky Mountains, will soon 

celebrate its hundredth anniversary. Founded 
in Honolulu in 1841 by American missionaries for 
the education of their families, Punahou has shown 
steady growth, and today is recognized as the lead- 
ing private undenominational school in the terri- 
tory and one of the finest in America. From its 
portals have gone forth U. S. senators, governors 
of the territory, leading financiers, executives, 
scientists, musicians, artists. 

Many years before Hawaii became a part of the 
United States, children from California were sent 
to this school for their education, as no school facil- 
ities existed on the Pacific Coast at that time. 
Parents sent the children to Honolulu because of 
the high scholastic reputation Punahou had earned 
and to avoid sending them to the Atlantic Coast 
via Cape Horn or subjecting them to the perils of 
the overland journey. 

In 1820 — at a time when the Hawaiian Islands 
were in moral confusion —a group of Christian 
missionaries from New England arrived. They 
were kindly received, and although subjected to 
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many hardships and difficulties, made rapid prog- 
ress in educating and converting the people. Not 
many years later schools and missions for the 
Hawaiians had been established on all the islands. 

By 1840, the mission work had been under way 
twenty years. Ten or fifteen families of mission- 
aries numbering from five to nine children each 
were engaged in the work. Children of the first, 
or pioneer, missionary company had been sent back 
to the States for their education. The sole excep- 
tion was the Bingham family from which former 
U. S. Senator Hiram Bingham is descended. 

Led by the Binghams, a number of other fam- 
ilies decided that a school for their children should 
be authorized in Hawaii for they dreaded for their 
boys and girls the journey around the Horn to 
New England. The American Board of Missions 
saw the need and granted permission for a board- 
ing school to be started, naming the Rev. Daniel 
Dole of Boston as principal. 

Land now forming the Punahou campus had 
been given to the Rev. Hiram Bingham by Lilihia, 
wife of Boki, governor of the island of Oahu, and 
was passed on by Mr. Bingham for a school site. 

Building was 
begun immediate- 
ly. The structures 
were of adobe, 
one story in 
height. Doctor 
Judd, head of the 
family from 
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The famous lily pond on 
Punahou campus. A 
legend concerning its 
origin gave this private 
school its name. 
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Century Mark 


Old School Hall at Punahou is 
still in use. Founded by Amer- 
ican missionaries in 1841, this 
school taught boys and girls 
from California fifty-seven 
years before Hawaii became 
a United States territory. 


which descended Lawrence A. Judd, 
former territorial governor, personally 
supervised the erection of the first 
building. 

Scholars of the earlier years were ex- 
clusively the children of missionaries to 
Hawaii with the exception of Sarah and 
Mary Leslie, daughters of a Methodist 
missionary in Oregon. Later, children 
from California were accepted in answer 
to urgent pleas from there. California 
at the time was a wilderness and no edu- 
cational facilities were in existence. 

Punahou has a rich background of 
tradition, faith, devotion and hardship 
nobly borne. It is difficult for a person 
to realize in the modern American 
Hawaii, where he is surrounded by all the com- 
forts and advantages of civilization, the condi- 
tions under which that little group of early 
missionaries labored. The sturdy stuff of which 
they were made supported Punahou through many 
periods of trial and supports it even now, for many 
among the present trustees are descendants of the 
founders. 

Inspired by its traditions, the school continues to 
emphasize not only physical and intellectual train- 
ing but development of character, love of service 
and respect for labor. Its charter as a corporation, 
granted in 1853, commands that the school be non- 
sectarian. 

As a preparatory school Punahou always has 
been classed as an equal of the best in other parts 
of the United States. Punahou graduates enter 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell and other prom- 
inent colleges. 

Punahou’s campus is rich in Hawaiian lore and 
history. The school received its name from its 
famous lily pond, called in Hawaiian “Punahou” 
or “new spring.” The story of the lily pond relates 
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that a drought came to Hawaii and many people 
died for lack of water until an old man, inspired 
by a dream, pulled up the trunk of a tree and water 
bubbled forth, forming the lily pond still existing 
today. The home of Boki, the chief who gave the 
original grant of land, was near the spring. The 
Rev. Mr. Bingham’s house, one of the first Ameri- 
can homes in Honolulu, stood near the same spot 
and today is marked with a bronze plaque. 

Schools and departments maintained by the trus- 
tees of Oahu College, the name under which Puna- 
hou’s charter was granted, include: Punahou 
Academy, senior division, which includes sopho- 
mores, junior and senior classes of the usual 
secondary courses; Punahou Academy, junior 
division, consisting of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades; Punahou Elementary School, com- 
prising the first six grades of the primary and 
grammar school; James B. Castle School, offering 
courses in home economics and manual arts; Puna- 
hou Music School, offering instruction in music to 
the public as well as to Punahou students, and the 
Punahou boarding department for girls. 








Washing and Cleaning for a 


UMEROUS advantages have been discov- 
ered by Culver Military Academy in the 


operation of its own laundry and dry clean- 
ing services. Prior to the construction of its laun- 
dering plant and the installation of dry cleaning 
equipment, the school laundry was done under 
contract in a town fifty miles from the campus, 
and the dry cleaning was done in another town 
fifteen miles distant. 

Immediately noticeable were the savings in time 
and cost of transportation. To the academy itself 
there was the further advantage of not being 
forced to carry such large stocks of waiters’ suits, 
bedding and table linens for the mess hall. More 
than all these, the chief advantage proved to be the 
economies resulting from the operation of these 
two services themselves. 

Under the contract system, the average cost of 
all laundry, personal and institutional, was $0.125 





By EARLE HITCH 


per pound. During the first year of operation, the 
academy laundry handled 331,374 pounds of laun- 
dry at an average cost of $0.068, which covered not 
only direct charges for labor and supplies but in- 
direct charges for plant maintenance, insurance, 
depreciation and 4 per cent interest on the invest- 
ment. At this rate of saving, the entire investment 
of approximately $60,000 will be amortized in less 
than five years. 

Installation of dry cleaning equipment, using 
the new carbon tetrachloride process, has resulted 
in even greater operating economy. Under the con- 
tract system, the average cost per garment was 
approximately $0.24 (uniform blouses, breeches, 
overcoats, flannel shirts and sweaters). Dur- 
ing the first ten months of operation, the acad- 
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The corps of cadets 
at the Culver sum- 
mer schools. Keeping 
these lads in immac- 
ulate white duck 
makes the Culver 
laundry a busy place. 


Military School 


emy plant cleaned 28,077 garments at an average 
cost of $0.1127. Expressed in terms of cost per 
pound, the contract system cost was $0.142 as 
compared with $0.069 under academy operation 
figured on the same inclusive basis as laundry 
costs. The entire cost of installation, approxi- 
mately $2,400, will be amortized in a little more 
than one year. 

This has enabled the academy to pass on to the 
ultimate consumer, in this case the members of its 
student body, the savings in the form of a service 
much more satisfactory than could be provided 
under the outside contract system, and a 50 per 
cent increase in the number of garments handled 
for the same price that prevailed before. Each 
cadet is now permitted to turn in thirty pieces a 
week, where under the old plan he could have only 
twenty pieces without extra charge. 

The institutional laundry, concerned with only 
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one kind of patronage, can concentrate all its at- 
tention on the needs of the school and is able to 
meet almost any demand. For instance, when the 
members of the corps of cadets made ready to 
attend the world’s fair in Chicago in the summers 
of 1933 and 1934, they expected to be absent sev- 
eral days. For such a trip laundry is a particular 
problem to the midshipmen of the naval school, of 
whom there were some three hundred. The mid- 
shipmen require a complete change of their white 
duck suits at least once a day. 

Before the corps left it was necessary to provide 
each member with a laundry supply sufficient for 
four or five days. This extraordinary load was met 
by the laundry, in addition to its regular services, 
by increasing the period of operation so that the 
work was turned out over night. 

Taking care of such peak loads without disturb- 
ing regular services is made possible by adherence 
to a standing weekly schedule. Each organization 
in the corps has a day for taking its garments to 
the laundry, and a day for calling for them. Table 
and bedding requirements are handled on other 
days. These days are staggered to distribute the 
load evenly over the week. 

In the dry cleaning plant a much better service 
is offered than is practicable for commercial plants 
to provide at present prices. This plant is used 
most during the winter session, as the uniforms 
then worn by the cadets are light gray and light 
blue woolen garments. The exacting requirements 
for trimness and spotlessness prevailing at Culver 
make it necessary to hand these garments to the 
cleaner frequently. The shop has been adjusted to 
fill the particular needs of the cadets, and it func- 
tions to their complete satisfaction. A two-day 
service is provided. The cadets take their garments 
to the shop on their way to breakfast one day, and 
have them back in their possession shortly after 
noon on the next day. 

One of the most gratifying factors in the laundry 
operation is the virtual solution of the lost garment 
problem. Practically no claims for damages have 
arisen. Since the opening of the present session 
last September only one claim has been made up 
to May 1. This is the record in a plant doing the 
complete laundry service every week for approxi- 
mately 400 individuals. 

The academy constructed its laundry in 1931, 
appropriating about $60,000 for this use. It is a 
one-story brick building, 60 feet wide and 100 feet 
long, with steel sashes in every wall, allowing an 
abundance of light. 

The equipment consists of three washers, one 
ten-foot flat work ironer capable of ironing 70 
square feet of fabric a minute, one dry room tum- 
bler, six sock forms, one shirt pressing unit with 
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finishing tables, six garment presses, two extrac- 
tors and a water softening system. 

The machines are operated by an electrical con- 
trol panel, and canopies with exhaust fans to carry 
off the condensation and provide more comfort for 
the operators have been placed over all of them. 

The maximum capacity of this laundry is about 
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two tons a day under general conditions. The 
monthly average is about 25,000 pounds and the 
annual volume is about 300,000 pounds. 

The dry cleaning plant handles about 5,000 
pounds a month during the winter. The total num- 
ber of pounds handled by it in the session of 1933-34 
was 45,627, representing a total of 28,077 gar- 

ments, or an av- 
erage of two and 
one-third gar- 
ments per week 
per cadet. A year 
before this plant 
started opera- 
tion at the acad- 
emy the service 
enabled each ca- 
det to have only 
one-half this 
number of gar- 
ments a week. 


Above, full dress 
parade at Culver. 
The white “ducks” 
make heavy work 
at the laundry, a 
view of which is 
shown at the left. 
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in Construction 


School officals change ther minds, 
or someone remembers something that 
everyone forgot, and those extra costs, 
dreaded by every builder, mount 
higher and Ingher. The proper pre- 
liminary work, if conducted by 
experts, will elimmate most of the 
extra cost lof a building project 


owners against extra costs incurred in the 

construction of their buildings. School 
buildings are typical in this regard. It is seldom 
that a schoolhouse is erected without extra cost, 
and there are instances where the sum of these 
extra costs have exceeded 10 per cent of the total 
of the original contracts. School boards and tax- 
payers complain about these extra costs just as 
individual owners do, and often rightly. Unless 
extras are anticipated and controlled, they may be 
a source of delay and excessive cost to the school 
district. 

In this discussion, the term “‘extra costs”’ is used 
to designate any payments made to building con- 
tractors or to architects for work in connection 
with the erection of the building which was not 
covered by the original contracts between these 
individuals and the board of education, both as to 
the definition of the work to be done and the total 
payment to be made. The term “extra” is used to 
denote the item for which payment is made. 

Space does not permit a complete discussion of 
the causes of extra costs.! The following is only a 
partial list of these causes. 

In general, school officials have not attached 
sufficient importance to the preliminary work, 


A N ALMOST universal complaint is that of 





1For a detailed discussion of the causes of extra costs and a check 
list for their prevention see “Extra Costs and Incidental Costs in the 
Erection of School Buildings,” by Frank Misner, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 624, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1934. 
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Eliminating Extra Costs 






By FRANK M. MISNER 


based on the educational nature of the proposed 
building, which should be done before architects 
are called in. 

The educational program, based upon a building 
survey and upon the school’s philosophy of educa- 
tion, should be definitely determined. The size of 
classes, the room schedule needs and the relation- 
ship of spaces to one another should be decided 
upon, and the architects furnished with a complete 
statement of spaces as soon as they are commis- 
sioned. 

The decisions concerning the broad policies in- 
volved in this should be made by the board of edu- 
cation, but the preparation of the statement of 
spaces should be the work of educators. If the 
local school administrators are not qualified to do 
this task, specialists in the planning of school 
building programs should be called as educational 
consultants to make the building survey and to 
advise with the board of education, school admin- 
istrators and architects in the planning of the 
building. 

Failure to plan equipment and equipment place- 
ment in its final form before letting contracts is 
one of the most prolific causes of extra costs. As 
education becomes more specialized this type of 
extra tends to increase unless it is prevented by a 
sound procedure. 


Educational Program Worked Out First 


As indicated above, the educational program of 
the school should be worked out before building 
plans and specifications are developed. The de- 
sired equipment and its placement should be con- 
sidered in detail. In this planning the school staff 
should have its share, and the classroom teacher 
should be given an opportunity to contribute sug- 
gestions. Spain, Moehlman and Frostic emphasize 
this need of an early beginning in the following 
statement: 

“In point of time for study, equipment policies 
and requirements must be worked out before edu- 






cational planning is started. The need for this is 
obvious. The type of equipment determines to a 
large extent the space requirements.’ 

The responsibility for developing the plans and 
specifications for equipment should be in the hands 
of someone well qualified for the particular task. 
There is no reason why this person should be the 
architect. The specialized nature of the task often 
means that it should not be delegated to the archi- 
tect, but rather to an educator trained in develop- 
ing plans and specifications for equipment. The 
person selected should be commissioned at an early 
date and he and the architect must cooperate. 


Boards Have Many Afterthoughts 


Boards of education have been particularly re- 
sponsible for the type of extra which is the result 
of an afterthought. The reasons for this are many. 
In some cases the preliminary educational work 
has not been done, or has not been delegated to the 
proper officials and hence not done well. In some 
instances the boards have not had sufficient time to 
consider the problems before them, or have wasted 
their time considering details which should prop- 
erly have been given over to specialists. 

A skillful salesman with something to sell or 
an influential citizen with a pet idea have often 
caused a board of education to change its mind. 
It would do well to select educational advisers and 
architects in whom it can repose confidence, and 
then limit the changes made after the contracts 
have been let to those suggested by these experts. 

A school building program worked out in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of authorities in this 
field, based on a carefully developed educational 
plan and allowing more time before contracts are 
let, would undoubtedly result in most of the worth 
while items being thought of in time to prevent 
extra costs. 

Wherever a school building may be constructed 
there are usually individuals or bodies having 
statutory power to regulate certain features of the 
building. There will be other bodies that may be 
able to give valuable advice on other features. If 
the regulations are not met in the plans covered by 
the contracts, itis likely that extra costs will result. 

When valuable advice pointing to a change in 
plans is secured after the contracts are signed, 
school officials are usually forced to choose between 
two evils, namely, losing the benefit of the advice 
or allowing an extra cost. 

The more common agencies which have regula- 
tory power or may give valuable advice are the fire 
department, the water department, the board of 

*Spain, C. L., Moehiman, A. B., and Frostic, F. W., Publie Elemen- 
tary School Plant; a discussion of the general principles underlying the 
educational designing of the public elementary school plant together 


with a practical technique. Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, 1930, 
p. 517. 


health, the building department, the light and 
power company and the board of fire insurance 
underwriters. 

It is the duty of the architect to ascertain the 
agencies to which he should submit his completed 
plans and specifications or their pertinent parts. 
This should be done in time for any necessary 
changes to be incorporated in the plans and specifi- 
cations on which bids are based. It is definitely the 
responsibility of the board of education to allow 
the architect sufficient time to do this. The board’s 
administrative representatives should then check 
to see that he has performed these duties. 

There is also the possibility of new developments 
which may occur after the contracts are let but 
before the building is completed. The field of audio- 
visual education, in which a phenomenal develop- 
ment has taken place during the last decade, serves 
as a good illustration. When such developments 
make a change desirable and this change can be 
made more economically during the construction 
of the building than at any subsequent time, it is 
the part of wisdom to allow an extra cost. 





Code for Drinking Fountains 


The older type of insanitary drinking fountain in which 
the water can fall back on to the point of discharge is still 
in use in some schools and playgrounds. 

Specifications for drinking fountains sponsored by the 
U. S. Public Health Service and recently approved by the 
American Standards Association are as follows: 

1. The fountain shall be of impervious material, as 
vitreous china, porcelain, enameled cast iron, other metals, 
or stoneware. 

2. The jet shall issue from a nozzle of nonoxidizing, 
impervious material set at an angle from the vertical. The 
nozzle and every opening in the pipe or conductor leading 
to nozzle shall be above the edge of the bowl, so that the 
nozzle or opening will not be flooded if the drain from the 
bowl becomes clogged. 

3. The nozzle shall be protected by nonoxidizing guards 
to prevent the mouth or nose of the drinker from coming 
in contact with nozzle. 

4. The jet of water shall not touch the guard. 

5. The bubbler and bowl of the fountain shall be free 
from corners difficult to clean or which would collect dirt. 

6. The bowl shall be so proportioned as to prevent unnec- 
essary splashing, at a point where the water falls into it. 

7. The drain from the fountain shall not have direct 
physical connection to the waste pipe unless trapped, in the 
same manner as a regular plumbing fixture. 

8. The water supply pipe shall have an adjustable valve 
fitted with a lockshield or with an automatic valve per- 
mitting regulation of the rate of flow of water to the foun- 
tain. 

9. The height at the drinking level shall be convenient 
to most persons using the fountain. Step-like elevations may 
be provided for children. 

10. The waste opening and pipe shall be large enough 
to carry off the water promptly. The opening shall have a 
strainer. 
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Wood Has Service to Pertorm 
in School Building 


By WALTER H. SCALES 


HERE are many places about the modern 

school building where wood can be used to 

advantage from the standpoint of economy 
as well as that of beauty and utility. Ways of 
utilizing lumber have undergone great changes in 
the last twenty-five years, but the place of wood 
has remained little altered with respect to interior 
finish and built-in equipment. 

Wooden floors, for example, have suffered little 
from architectural change and still are found to 
possess certain distinct advantages. Wood window 
frames and sash likewise have their own strong 


adherents and wood as applied to interior trim, 
door frames and doors appeals to the esthetic 
sense as well as to the pocketbook. In recent 
years solid boards and plyboard or synthetic wood 
applied to walls have proved to be an effective 
substitute for plaster. 

A certain element of resiliency is inherent in a 
wood floor, both structurally and superficially. This 
element of resiliency may seem to be somewhat 
intangible and unimportant to those who have not 
experienced the steady pounding produced by con- 
stant walking over a cold, unyielding surface. Med- 





This California school of earthquake resistant construction is all wood, except stucco veneer, including window sash. 
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ical authorities, however, are agreed on the detri- 
mental effects of such an experience when repeated 
frequently enough. 

When the floor structure is of materials other 
than wood, it is generally covered with a wood 
floor set on “sleepers.” In this manner, much of 
the resiliency otherwise sacrificed is retained. This 
resiliency causes a cushioning effect underfoot, 
making the floor comfortable to walk upon or to 
stand and work on. 

Like most other worth while things, good wood 
floors are secured only by taking pains. Unsatis- 
factory floors may result from adverse conditions 
or from ignorance or carelessness in the making. 

In residential buildings and in many other occu- 
pancies the accepted floor construction is of lumber 
joists or floor beams on which are laid first a sub- 
flooring and then a finished floor. The following 
precautions should be observed in its construction. 

Only thoroughly seasoned lumber should be used. 
When lumber is first cut from the log, it is green 
and has a considerable amount of moisture in the 
wood fibers. As this moisture dries out, the wood 
begins to shrink a little and will continue to do so 
until it has dried out as far as it can under the pre- 
vailing temperature and humidity to which it is 
exposed. 

New discoveries in the treatment of wood floor- 
ing with oils and chemicals go far toward prevent- 
ing even the slight “come and go” of well seasoned 
flooring. These treatments tend to prevent wood 
from taking up or giving off moisture under chang- 
ing air conditions and reduce the consequent 
change in width of flooring. It is difficult to de- 
scribe these treatments as most of them are effected 
with proprietary formulas. Some of the most suc- 
cessful involve impregnation of the wood, under 
pressure, with a chemical compound of which lin- 
seed oil is the chief ingredient. 


Methods of Floor Treatment 


One favored method, without pressure, applies 
a liquid “sealer” which is rubbed in well with a 
lamb’s wool mop. The floor is then cleaned with 
steel wool to remove surface gloss, after which 
two coats of “undercoater” are applied, this being 
followed by the finish. There are many sealers and 
undercoaters in use. Specifications for government 
buildings usually stipulate that sealers be “a thin 
liquid preparation having high penetrating quali- 
ties” and containing from 14 to 26 per cent of such 
solids as varnish gums and nitrocellulose. Thirty 
per cent of the solids must be insoluble in water. 
Undercoaters are of creamy consistency with 12 
per cent or more of varnish gum and wax. 

Many sealers on the market infiltrate into the 
wood and furnish a marked degree of protection 








against moisture. A test of a sealer is to pour 
ordinary writing ink on white maple flooring after 
the sealer has been applied, and, when the ink 
has dried, see if all signs of ink can be removed 
by wiping with a cloth and rubbing with steel wool. 
It is obvious that such treatment would protect the 
floor against imbedding of dirt and stains as well 
as against moisture. 

A good grade of building paper between sub and 
finish flooring also helps to slow up moisture 
changes. Seasoned lumber, used in combination 
with either or both of these precautions, will afford 
a thoroughly satisfactory floor and one which takes 
full advantage of the beauty and other valuable 
properties of wood. 

Hardwood floors are suitable throughout any 
school building, and edge-grain hard pine, Douglas 
fir and Western larch flooring are frequently used 
with satisfactory results. It must be remembered, 
however, that school children’s feet, although 
small, are not always light of tread and are fre- 
quently shod with hobnailed boots, which play 
havoc with any floor surface not resistive to attri- 
tion. For that reason floors of oak, beech, birch 
and maple give the most satisfaction. 


Wood Floors Will Outlast Building 


Properly selected and installed wood floors will 
outlast the life of the ordinary building, especially 
in the case of schoolhouses where use is so fre- 
quently cut short by obsolescence. Comparison of 
the first cost of wood flooring with that of other 
materials is difficult because of the variety of 
grades, yet it will probably be found that a service- 
able grade of hardwood flooring can be installed 
at a price as low or lower than that demanded for 
an equally acceptable competing material. 

It is true that occasional refinishing may be nec- 
essary in the case of wood. This, however, may be 
cheaper over a period of years than the complete 
replacement necessary with some other materials. 

Wood window frames and sash, too, often find 
favor with teachers chiefly because of their noise- 
lessness and the ease with which they may be 
opened and closed, entailing a minimum interrup- 
tion of study or instruction. The heat insulating 
faculty of wood is an important factor in school- 
houses with many windows. The criticism is offered 
that wood sash and frames are combustible. Yet 
no window is more fire resistant than its glass, 
which heats rapidly regardless of its thickness or 
the material used in the frame. Wood does not 
twist and buckle, and thus break the glass and 
admit flames. 

The fact that wood is a nonconductor of heat 
assists to maintain an even classroom temperature 
during severely cold weather. The snug fitting sash 
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halts infiltration of cold air, as evidenced by the 
engineering standards of the National Association 
of Heating and Piping Contractors, which give the 
lowest degree of cold-air infiltration to double-hung 
wood sash. Entrance of rain and snow is practi- 
cally impossible with well-made and fitted sash. 

The use of wood sash and window frames sug- 
gests wood interior trim, door frames and doors. 
These equipments undoubtedly present an appeal 
to the esthetic sense, but the economy factor is 
usually the major consideration. As a usual thing, 
the cost of wood trim will average from 10 to 15 
per cent less than that of substitutes. 

In structures in which trim is subjected to care- 
less or destructive usage, wood has the advantage, 
when marred or scratched, of being readily refin- 
ished to match the rest of the surface. Replace- 
ment of any badly damaged or defaced part can be 
easily effected at a minimum of cost and delay and 
with the sort of local labor always conveniently 
at hand. 

An objection usually offered to wood door and 
window frames is that they slow up construction. 
The argument is that walls must first be plastered 
and then allowed time to dry thoroughly before 
the wooden frames can be installed, in order to 
obviate shrinking and swelling caused by moisture. 
With the “build-dry” method, however, plaster is 
done away with entirely. This method of construc- 
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The music room 
in the high 
school at Austin, 
Minn., is finished 
with synthetic 
wood panels, and 
the ceiling is 
sound absorbent. 


tion calls for the use of solid boards and plywood 
or synthetic wood panels instead of plaster. Such 
surface panels now come in large sizes of 3, 5 or 
7-ply and offer broad expanses free from defects, 
which can be quickly nailed in place. They may be 
painted to suit any color scheme or stained and 
covered with a transparent varnish which will ex- 
pose the beauty and grain of the wood. With the 
aid of stock moldings, these wall coverings can be 
made to imitate expensive paneling. There is an 
increasing use of knotty vertical boards. The chief 
advantage of wood finish lies in the fact that the 
building is dry throughout erection and there is 
no absorption by other materials of the moisture 
thrown off as plaster dries. When wood is used, 
doors and window frames — also floors — may be 
installed before or after the wall panelings are 
put up. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the 
school authorities of California, because of con- 
stantly recurring earthquakes, have returned ex- 
tensively to all-wood, one-story construction of 
schoolhouses, because of its proved ability to resist 
the shocks of temblors. Safety to life has been 
assured by structural measures which make the 
most of recent experiences with earthquakes. 





This is the second of a series of articles on different types of 
materials used in modern school construction. The first article dis- 
cussing the use of terra cotta appeared in The NATION’s SCHOOLS for 
December, 1934. 
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In the wall between 
the dining room 
and pantry are two 
serving windows 
with doors and two 
circles. The circles 
comprise three 
round shelves about 
4 feet in diameter 
divided into quar- 
ter sections, each 
section being large 
enough to hold one 
of the trays used in 
clearing the tables. 


Dining Room Service Wins 


coeducational, private preparatory school 

located in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. The 
resident student body consists of 300 boys and 
girls, with the girls in the slight majority. An 
additional forty pupils come in for the day. The 
boys live in two dormitories, Drayton and Orton; 
the girls live in the main building, and a small 
group in Sunnybank and Westwood. 

The larger part of the dining room, which is in 
the main building, seats less than 300, and the 
smaller section, or the east dining room, seats 
about 100. The west dining room, a separate room 
which provides accommodations for part of the 
day pupils, seats twenty. 

Eight persons are placed at each table, with 
forty-three tables for breakfast, fifty for lunch 
and forty-five for dinner. A faculty member is 
head of each table with a senior or junior boy or 
girl appointed as assistant table heads. Everyone 
comes into meals at the same time and the table 
seating of all of the pupils is changed each month. 
Every boy does his part in serving food at his own 
table. This, however, has nothing to do with the 
scholarships. It is a part of his duty the same as 
the care of his room. 


Fr eowincationa, in 1893, George School is a 


In the fall of 1928, George School began its first 
venture with scholarships in the dining room and 
pantry. During the past year, a total of 131 pu- 
pils have recently had working scholarships, of 
which twenty-three were in the pantry and dining 
room. 

Those desirous of taking advantage of this op- 
portunity are asked to make application for work 
during the spring term for the next year, and a 
council of the deans, superintendent and the dieti- 
tian decides what pupils are eligible. In the fall 
when the academic schedules have been completed, 
the working hours are fitted in so as to get the 
best results, both for the pupil and the school. 

There are twenty-seven and one-half working 
hours each day, nine for each meal and the extra 
half hour for the second noon working period. 
Four pupils, boys and girls, are required for the 
first periods, or shifts as the pupils call them, and 
five boys are required for the second periods. Most 
of the pupils work one hour a day; a few work 
two hours and some an extra hour every other day 
in addition to the one hour a day. A one-hour-a- 
day working scholarship earns $60 for the year, 
or about 25 cents an hour. 

A pupil working two hours a day has to have 
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An interesting form of student labor 
in food service 1s disclosed 1n this 
project started seven years ago m a 
private school. At no sacrifice to their 
school duties pupils receive scholar- 
ships for services performed in the 
dining room and pantry. The suc- 
cess of the plan 1s built upon soundly 
orgamzed schedules, permitting each 
pupil participating to know his 
precise duties and hours of labor 


Scholarships 


one regular hour each day in addition to the alter- 
nating shift. 

Because we have an alternating academic sched- 
ule of week one and week two, with a ninety-min- 
ute class on Tuesday and Thursday of week one, 
and with the same class on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday of week two, we find it better to alter- 
nate our shifts, especially the first noon shifts, 
with the schedule and place the additional hours 
at either breakfast or dinner on the other days. 

This dining room and pantry work done by the 
pupils covers the setting and cleaning of tables, 
the delivery of all foods from the pantry to the 
tables and the service of cold foods to the pantry. 
Pupils have nothing to do with the preparation of 
food. This is done by fourteen colored employees, 
including two relief men, a storeroom man and 
two white bakers. 

All schedules are posted on the pantry bulletin 
board. The hour of the shift is given at the ex- 
treme left. Next are the name of the pupil and the 
day he works the particular shift. A center row 
of numbers refers to the table setting chart, each 
number showing a marked division of tables for 
each pupil. Each set-up has a different number of 
tables, and each meal is shown on the chart by the 
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Extra butter and milk are served from this second window. 


By ELLA FELICIA ANDERSON 


number within a colored enclosing line, as red for 
breakfast, green for lunch, and purple for dinner. 
A table clearing chart of five divisions is also 
posted in the pantry. 

Breakfast shifts are from 6:20 a.m. to 7:20 and 
from 7:20 to 8:20. The second shift allows the 
boys to attend the 8:30 assembly. Noon shifts are 
from 11:15 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. and 12:15 to 1:15. 
Only pupils without second period classes are able 
to take the first noon shift; the second shift does 
not interfere with the third period class. The 
dinner shifts begin at 5 o’clock and are over at 7 
o’clock, which gives the second shift part of the 
school social hour which is until 7:15 p.m. All 
first shift pupils are finished with their work in 
time to have dinner with the school. The second 
shift pupils eat half an hour before reporting. 

A day’s menu will indicate the type of meals 
served. Breakfast: orange juice, cracked wheat 
cereal, cherry preserves, muffins, toast, cocoa, 
coffee. Lunch: vegetable soup, saltines, apple, 
pineapple and fresh date salad, bread and butter, 
milk, gingerbread cup cake. Dinner: raw celery 
and olives, beef rib roast, browned potatoes, fresh 
asparagus, whole wheat bread and butter, milk, 
strawberry shortcake. 
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Several two and three-deck trucks are used for 
conveying the food from the kitchen to the dining 
room. In the wall between the dining room and 
the pantry are two serving windows with doors 
and two circles. The circles are, as the name im- 
plies, three round shelves, about four feet in diam- 
eter, divided into quarter sections. All shelves 
turn at the same time on a single center pole or 
rod. Were it not for the quarter divisions the 
circle might be called an enlarged “Lazy Susan.” 
The quarter divisions act as a screen between the 
kitchen and the dining room. Each section of the 
circle is large enough to hold one of the large trays 
used for table clearing at dinner. 

The first shifts for breakfast and lunch each 
have fifty-five minutes, and this is ample time for 
the entire setting of the tables, which average 
twelve for each person. The pupils are supplied 
with a three-deck truck on which have been placed 
all the cold dishes, glasses and part of the silver. 
Any extra silver needed is obtained from the sil- 
ver cupboard in the dining room. The trucks are 
prepared by the colored pantry men after each 
meal when they have finished drying the silver 
and glasses. Each of the four trucks is covered 
with a large white cloth and placed in a separate 
room just off the kitchen and next to the pantry. 
The trucks are taken into the dining room by the 


colored men just before the arrival of the pupils. 

At breakfast, as soon as the truck is emptied, it 
is taken into the pantry and left there to be loaded 
with a tray of cups and one of saucers, which just 
fit into the top deck. On the second deck is placed 
the exact number of plates of butter needed by the 
pupil, and the truck is then taken into the dining 
room. 

In the meantime, the pupil has put on his extra 
silver such as the serving spoons, sugar spoon for 
both brown and white sugar, and the butter 
knives. Cold cereal is put in bowls and put on the 
circle from the pantry side and removed by the 
pupil in the dining room on to his truck. The 
same is true for the preserves, and at luncheon 
and dinner for the bread, mayonnaise and sauces. 
The fruit for breakfast, salad for lunch, relishes 
for dinner, and all desserts (not frozen) are pre- 
pared for serving in the kitchen, put on trucks 
and brought into the dining room. The milk is put 
in two-quart pitchers twenty minutes before the 
meal hour and the pitchers placed on the tables. 
The water is put on twelve minutes before the 
opening of the dining room. 

Hot cereal for breakfast is put in heated bowls 
and placed on the tables during the three minutes 
before the opening bell. The hot dishes at lunch 
time take on the average of four minutes for all 





Pupils are beginning to set their tables. Eight persons are seated at each of the fifty tables. 
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of the tables. Only the hot vegetables are placed 
on the tables for dinner and the meat is called for 
at the first window, where it is served by the chef 
and his assistants. 

Each boy is assigned a duty at the beginning of 
the term. Two pupils work at the first circle — 
at breakfast they serve the cold cereal, one boy on 
each side. Later in the meal the soiled fruit and 
cereal dishes are cleared to the first circle. One 
boy removes silver only, then turns the circle one 
quarter distance and the second boy removes all 
of the dishes. In this way the work progresses 
smoothly. A third boy empties all of the cereal 
and also waits on the dean’s table in the dining 
room. When all of the dishes have been removed 
from the circle they are put into a truck and taken 
to the kitchen and put on the dishwasher shelves. 
At dinner only the dinner plates are cleared to 
this circle. 

At the second circle one boy serves the coffee in 
pots and the extra preserves at breakfast time, 
at lunch time extra bread; at dinner bread and 
relish are both served and removed here. All 
frozen desserts are served from the second circle. 

One pupil at breakfast time, and two pupils at 
lunch and dinner, work at the second window. 
Butter and milk are served from here at all meals. 
At dinner the butter chips, butter plates and silver 
in a small pan are cleared to this window. 

From the first window, which opens from one 
end of the pantry into the center of the north wall 
of the dining room, the chef and his assistants 
serve the hot breads, toast, hot cocoa at breakfast, 
and at lunch and dinner the extra hot foods. All 
hot food is cleared to this window. 


Plan Is a Success 


Any boy wishing to remain in the dining room 
after the dismissal bell may do so provided his 
appetite requires it. After most of the people 
have left, the pupils are permitted to take their 
trucks into the dining room to clear their tables. 
At breakfast all soiled dishes of like kind are piled 
together on the truck from all of their tables. A 
second truck is used for the sugar bowls, tiles and 
any tood that may have been left on the tables. 
One of the kitchen men collects all of the bread 
and butter at both breakfast and lunch. 

Each pupil collects, in a clean pan, any leftover 
food and takes it to the pantry. He then clears the 
soiled dishes from his tables. The pupils who 
come in for the half hour collect all of the silver 
and then the glasses. They crumb the tables, fill 
any salt shakers needing it, and leave their tables 
in good order. The table cloths are changed at 
least three times a week by the shift boys. It 
takes on the average of thirty minutes to clear 
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Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” 
Submitted by 


LEORA ELLWOOD 


Cafeteria Manager, Cheyenne High School, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Rice and cheese croquettes with tomato sauce 10c 
Lime fruit salad 
Buttered muffins 


Sausage patty 10c 
Apple ring 
Escalloped potatoes 


Salmon loaf with green pea sauce 10c 
Tomato aspic 
Shoestring potatoes 











the tables at breakfast and lunch and fifteen min- 
utes at dinner. The dining room floor is cared for 
by the colored men after each meal. 

The pupils have constant supervision both in the 
dining room and pantry. They are instructed in 
the habits of cleanliness in the handling of food, 
and are required to wear white coats and aprons 
while at work. 

The success of our pupil help is indicated by the 
increase from a few assistants in the classrooms 
in the early years, to that of work credits granted 
to 131 boys and girls who received close to $7,500 
toward paying their tuitions this past year. 





Menus Varied in Emergency Lunches 


More than 90,000 children in hundreds of public and 
parochial schools throughout New York City were supplied 
free lunches daily by the New York City board of education 
during the school year just closed. 

MONDAY 

Vegetarian beans, whole wheat bread and butter sand- 
wich, jam sandwich, apple. 

Cream of pea soup, whole wheat bread and butter sand- 
wich, jam sandwich, apple. 

TUESDAY 

Vegetable soup, whole wheat bread and butter sandwich, 
egg and celery sandwich, banana. 

Cocoa, hard cooked egg, whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich, banana. 

WEDNESDAY 

Cream of pea soup, whole wheat bread and butter sand- 
wich, cream cheese and celery. sandwich, apple. 

Vegetarian beans, whole wheat bread and butter sand- 
wich, jelly sandwich, apple. 

THURSDAY 

Carrots, peas and string beans, American cheese and cel- 
ery sandwich, whole wheat bread and butter sandwich, 
banana. 

Spaghetti and tomato sauce, whole wheat bread and 
butter sandwich, peanut butter sandwich, banana. 

FRIDAY 

Tomato and rice soup, whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich, salmon with celery sandwich, apple. 

Tomato and rice soup, whole wheat bread and butter sand- 
wich, peanut butter sandwich, apple. 
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290,000 School Children 


Receive Free Lunches 


ORE than 290,000 children in forty-five 
M states and the District of Columbia re- 

ceived free school lunches including milk 
or free milk during the school year, 1933-34. This 
total, according to a survey made by the FERA, 
represents 7.5 per cent of the enrollment in the 
school systems from which these data were ob- 
tained. Three states, Alabama, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, did not report. 

The proportion of all children receiving free 
school lunches varied considerably from state to 
state. In seventeen states, however, more than 
one-tenth of the total enrollment of the schools re- 
porting free lunches were receiving such aid; in 
five states one-fifth of this total enrollment was 
served, and in three states about one-fourth. The 
highest percentage was discovered in a sparsely 
populated mountain state where 27 per cent of 
the children enrolled in schools reporting were 
being given free noon-day meals. On the other 
hand, in sixteen states less than 5 per cent of all 
enrolled were so helped. More than three-fourths 
(78 per cent) of the schools reporting served a 
luncheon which included milk in almost every 
case, 22 per cent serving free milk only. 


Seven Cents a Day for Each Child 


It cost about seven cents per child served per 
day to carry out the program. This average cost 
does not take into account lunches for which the 
food and cost of preparation were donated. It 
does include lunches for which the food was do- 
nated but for which the expense of preparation 
was a reported cost. It is probable that these 
donations do not appreciably decrease the aver- 
age cost for the United States per school child 
served. 

The survey indicates that the free school lunch 
program has been in operation in some systems 
tor close to a decade. Of the 292,000 pupils re- 
ceiving lunches, 98,950 (34 per cent) were at- 
tending schools that inaugurated a free lunch 
program prior to 1933, in some cases as early as 
1925. A second group, including 81,896 pupils 
(28.5 per cent), were attending schools that 
started serving free lunches in 1933. Those re- 
maining, 109,963 (37.5 per cent), were not given 
this help until 1934. 





Much of the cost and labor 
required was formerly provided 
by private agencies but the peak 
of the program was reached be- 
fore the middle of March, 1934, 
when CWA labor could be freely 
obtained. The fact that CWA 
workers displaced those pro- 
vided by private agencies to a 
great extent seems to have given rise to the feel- 
ing that, even when relief labor ceased to be 
available, the private agencies no longer had any 
responsibility for the work. For this reason there 
was a decline in the number of pupils served after 
March 15, 1934, when CWA labor and funds 
ceased to be available. A comparison of the sur- 
vey returns with data provided by nutritionists 
on relief staffs indicated that the decrease was 
from one-third to one-fourth of the peak reached 
in the month of February. 


Teacher Sacrifice Frequent 


Comments made by school superintendents indi- 
cate that many private agencies formerly con- 
cerned in this program are now unable to continue 
offering money, food and services because of 
depletion of resources. To meet the need it has 
been the practice in many places to divert mis- 
cellaneous school funds to the support of the 
luncheon system. A frequent source of funds 
mentioned was contributions from teachers, who 
not only gave part of their salaries to supply food 
but also gave freely of their time to prepare and 
serve the foods in schools where there was an 
extreme need that not otherwise would be met. 

Evidence at hand indicates that a high per- 
centage of the school children in certain commu- 
nities have always needed this aid and that this 
group undoubtedly makes up a fair share of the 
total load at the present time. What proportion of 
the current load is in constant need and what pro- 
portion is merely temporarily in need, because of 
the depression, is not clear. 

It should be pointed out, according to Mary A. 
Mason, adviser on food requirements, FERA, that 
the service of free lunches to school children from 
needy families was on a different basis during the 
school year 1934-35 than that which prevailed 
at the time the study was made. The preceding 
year special earmarked federal funds were avail- 
able to the states that wished to put on school 
lunch programs, and labor was obtainable from 
Civil Works Service funds. During the year just 
closed there were no earmarked funds for school 
lunches. The cost of school lunches, however, 
could be paid from the general relief grant to the 
state administrations. 
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Rating sheets for more than 500 
school buildings show the aver- 
age cost due to fire hazard pen- 
alties is $66 a year over the base 
insurance rate. Some hazards 
cannot be eliminated; many can. 


Sources 





Acme 


of Penalties in Fire Insurance 


school buildings is determined by the type 

of policies written, the coverage carried, and 
the rate on a particular building. To a base rate, 
determined primarily by the type of building and 
the availability of fire fighting facilities, penalties 
may be added for fire hazards found in the building, 
and certain credits may be deducted for fire- 
resistive or protective features. The rate thus 
obtained, usually called the published rate, is used 
as a basis for determining the premiums to be 
paid. 

A tabulation of the rating sheets for more than 
500 school buildings selected at random shows that 
the average published rate on these buildings is 
about one and one-half times the average base rate. 
The difference between the base and the published 
rate, which represents the excess of the penalties 
over the credits granted on these buildings, is 


['se cost of fire insurance protection for 
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costing an average of $66 a year on each building 
in excess premiums. 

Penalties are usually divided into three classes: 
structural, occupancy and aftercharges. Structural 
penalties are levied for deficiencies in construction 
that might create fire hazards, and the most com- 
mon are for large areas not cut off by fire walls; 
for deficient or defective walls; for wood shingle 
roofs; for skylights and dormer windows, and for 
openings leading from one floor to another. 

Occupancy penalties are levied for fire hazards 
which may in some way be connected with the 
type of work done in the building. The more com- 
mon penalties are for fire hazards created by de- 
fective or poorly protected heating units and ven- 
tilating ducts, or by wood and metal work shops, 
laboratories and home economic departments. 
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Aftercharge penalties are levied for specific haz- 
ards not cared for under structural and occupancy 
charges. Such hazards as defective wiring, unpro- 
tected heat units near combustible materials, 
broken plaster or the lack of proper storage for 
combustible materials, draw aftercharge penalties. 

Fire hazards created by large areas not cut off 
by fire resistive walls that might check the progress 
of fire, defective or deficient exterior walls, and 
floor openings are not easily eliminated from build- 
ings now in use. The penalties for these hazards 
can to a large extent be avoided when a new build- 
ing is erected. About 84 per cent of the buildings 
checked draw area penalties and the average pen- 
alty is 4.4 cents for each $100 of insurance carried. 
Cracked walls, the lack of parapet walls and hol- 
low tile backing are responsible for many of the 
wall penalties levied on about one-third of the 
buildings. The average penalty is ten cents. Sixty- 
two per cent of the buildings are penalized for 
stair and other floor openings with an average pen- 
alty of 3.9 cents. 

Penalties levied for hazards created by wood 
shingle roofs or wood superstructures above fire- 
resistive ceilings, for skylights and exterior attach- 
ments, and for combustible ceilings may in many 
instances be eliminated without excessive cost. 
About one-fifth of the 500 buildings draw roof 
penalties. The average penalty is 10 cents. Dormer 
windows, louvered roof ventilators, skylights and 
towers are penalized in about 14 per cent of the 
buildings. The average penalty is 3 cents. 


Heating System Hazards Heavily Penalized 


There is not a clear distinction between some 
of the occupancy and structural penalties. This 
is particularly true of the penalties levied on heat- 
ing and ventilating systems. Many of the penalties 
now levied could be avoided by changes in struc- 
tural features which would eliminate all combusti- 
ble material near ventilating ducts or heat units. 
The presence of combustible material near the fur- 
nace or the smoke breeching is responsible for 
many penalties. In many cases wood floors, often 
with open joists covered with oil soaked floors, are 
within a few inches of the top of the furnace. Other 
penalties may be levied for holes in the smoke 
breeching, kindling piled near the furnace, or for 
hot air furnaces with ducts leading up through 
combustible partitions. Thirty per cent of the 
buildings are penalized for hazards connected with 
the heating system. The average penalty is 11 
cents. 

The lack of fireproof ventilating ducts brings 
many penalties. In some buildings penalties are 
levied because fireproof ducts empty into attics of 
combustible construction. In other cases thin metal 
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ducts pass up through combustible walls, and in a 
few cases unprotected openings in wood lath and 
plaster walls are used for ventilating purposes. 
About one-third of the buildings seem to draw 
penalties for ventilating ducts and the average 
penalty is 10 cents. It is not difficult to prevent 
these fire hazards in planning new buildings and 
in many cases the hazards may be removed from 
buildings now in use. In a number of old buildings 
ventilating ducts of combustible construction have 
been closed and a system of corridor ventilation, 
for which there is no penalty, installed. 


Eliminating Picture Booth Hazards 


The auditorium and assembly room contribute 
to a number of the penalties levied on school build- 
ings. The more common ones are those levied on 
the boxed platform stages equipped with combusti- 
ble scenery, and on the dressing rooms which often 
become storerooms for stage equipment and rub- 
bish. The penalties for these two items are not 
easily eliminated. One other penalty levied on 
auditorium units is that for picture booths and 
machines. While this penalty is not common it is 
usually heavy. In one building the cost in added 
premiums for this one penalty was $250 per year. 
Rating bureaus will supply illustrations and in- 
formation showing how to reduce or eliminate the 
fire hazards connected with picture booths. 

The type of work done in chemical laboratories, 
in home economics departments and in wood and 
metal work shops is responsible for a number of 
fire hazards. In fact, there are so many possible 
hazards in the rooms used for these units of in- 
struction that a fixed rate penalty is usually levied. 
Specific penalties are then levied for specific risks. 
The penalty for the home economics unit is appli- 
cable to any room where cooking is done. That for 
the chemical laboratory is not usually applied for 
small laboratories. There does not seem to be any 
feasible plan for removing the penalties in these 
two units, but proper attention to fire prevention 
will eliminate practically all the penalties for spe- 
cial fire risks in these rooms. 

The varied activities carried on in the wood and 
metal working shops may be responsible for a num- 
ber of fire hazards. The use of blow torches and of 
glue pots with a heating unit, the presence and use 
of paints and varnishes, and the use of sanding 
machines are common causes of penalties in wood- 
working shops. The use of power machines is also 
a source of penalties. In a number of shops the 
use of open type motors that might throw off sparks 
to fall into shavings or other combustible material 
creates a fire hazard that may bring a rather heavy 
penalty. The presence of forges and gasoline en- 
gines and the storage of gasoline in unapproved 
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Fire hazards created by large areas not cut off by fire resistive walls that might check the progress of fire, de- 
fective or deficient exterior walls, and floor openings are not easily eliminated from buildings now in use. 


containers rarely fail to bring heavy penalties. 
Twenty-one per cent of the buildings checked drew 
shop penalties, the average being 15 cents. 

Since the nature of the work prevents the elimi- 
nation of many of these penalties, a number of 
schools have found it profitable to move the shop 
work to separate shop buildings where the insur- 
able value is small. In new buildings it has been 
found advisable to cut off the shop unit by fire- 
proof walls, floors, ceilings and fire doors. 

Certain penalties, usually termed aftercharges, 
may be levied on fire hazards not covered under 
other penalties. The amount is determined by the 
nature of the hazard. Most of the fire hazards pe- 
nalized under aftercharges may be attributed to 
poor maintenance and housekeeping methods. In 
some cases an aftercharge may be added for a 
particular hazard, even though this hazard drew a 
penalty under another heading. For instance, wood 
shingle roofs may draw structural penalties, but if 
the shingles are old and curling an added penalty 
may be levied as an aftercharge. Practically all the 
aftercharge penalties can easily be eliminated. 
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Perhaps the most common aftercharge penalty 
is that for defective wiring. Overloading, over- 
fusing, bridging a fuse gap, poorly insulated 
switches, or wires in contact with metal are com- 
mon sources of this penalty. Fifty-three per cent 
of the buildings checked drew penalties for defec- 
tive wiring. The average penalty was 7.7 cents. 
In addition to the regular penalties for defective 
wiring, there are others for lack of pilot lights on 
electric heating units and electric irons. In a few 
buildings this penalty is costing $50 or morea year, 
yet the light could be installed for less than $10. 

Aftercharge penalties may be levied for the lack 
of proper protection between hot plates, ovens and 
stoves, and wood or other combustible material that 
may be near them, for broken plaster, for the lack 
of waste cans or for the accumulation of rubbish. 

The elimination of fire hazards in these buildings 
would effect a substantial saving in insurance pre- 
miums each year. 

(Note: The penalties listed here were rated under the 
Dean Analytic Rating System. In each case where the aver- 
age penalty is given it is the penalty for each $100 of fire 
insurance carried.) 
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New York Experiments With Elimination of Early 
Grade Lines, New Report Cards, Cutting Class Size 


A radical departure will be tried out 
experimentally in a number of the 
public schools of New York City begin- 
ning in September when kindergarten 
and the first three grades will become 
a single unit, all grade lines being 
eliminated. 

Supt. Harold G. Campbell, in an- 
nouncing this and other changes, de- 
clares that it will defer the challenge 
of promotion until the end of the third 
year. With no half yearly promotion 
day, which often means “left-back” 
day for some children, the weaker pu- 
pils will have more time and special 
attention and thus may soon be 
abreast of their classmates. 

A new report card will also be put 
in use. Instead of “A,” “B,” “C” or 
“PD” pupils will be rated monthly as 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory “in view 
of individual ability.” If the child is 
capable of doing very good work, but 
does only fairly good work, the mark 
will be unsatisfactory. 

Instead of rating pupils simply as to 
proficiency and conduct in general, the 
new card will say specifically whether 
children work well with others, play 
well with others, respect authority, 
obey courteously, complete the tasks 
they begin, show carefulness, are reli- 
able in word and act and whether 
they make good use of their time. 


The activity program, which has 
been carried on in thirteen schools rec- 
ommended by the New York Princi- 
pals’ Association, will be extended in 
the coming year to fifty schools, Su- 
perintendent Campbell declares. Un- 
der this program the school makes 
organized use of all that its neighbor- 
hood has to offer, thus motivating the 
study of subjects that previously have 
seemed unenticing. 

Provision of new reading material 
more closely related to the city child’s 
life and immediate environment will 
mark another departure. 

Another change proposed for the 
new term relates to cutting class sizes. 
On the basis of a citywide survey, sev- 
enty schools have been selected where 
the median I. Q. of pupils is low, the 
rate of retardation high and where 
truancy and delinquency present seri- 
ous problems. 

The size of opportunity classes and 
other classes for slow children in these 
schools will be reduced from 38.5 to 28, 
in order to make possible more indi- 
vidual attention and remedial teach- 
ing. In classes for normal progress 
children a reduction in class size will 
be made first to 38.1 and then to 37.5. 
The new plan thus makes the largest 
reductions in schools and classes pre- 
senting the most serious problems. 





Administrators Confer 
at Peabody College 


More than 1,000 delegates from 
thirty-six states attended the sixth 
annual School Administrators Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the department of 
school administration at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, June 24 to 
26. Dr. Dennis H. Cooke and Dr. Ray 
L. Hamon directed the conference. 

The general theme was “Current 
Problems in School Finance, Public 
Relations, the Teaching Staff, Curric- 
ulum, and the School Plant.” 

Among the speakers were the fol- 
lowing: Dr. George D. Strayer, Jr., 
Peabody College; J. A. Keller, state 
superintendent of Alabama; Supt. 
Roscoe Pulliam, Harrisburg, IIl.; 
Timon Covert, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; W. F. Bond, state superintend- 
ent of Mississippi; Supt. L. P. Hollis, 
Greenville, S. C.; Supt. Guy B. Phil- 
lips, Greensboro, N. C.; Dr. T. D. 
Martin, National Education Associa- 
tion; H. R. Hunter, assistant super- 


intendent of the Atlanta schools; 
Supt. W. C. Griggs of Mobile, Ala.; 
Dr. W. T. Rowland, director of re- 
search, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, Peabody College. 

Supt. A. C. Flora of Columbia, 
S. C.; Supt. R. C. Hall, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Dr. Joseph Roemer, Peabody 
College; Supt. R. W. Carver, Hickory, 
N. C.; Supt. William R. Davies, Su- 
perior, Wis.; Clyde Erwin, state su- 
perintendent of North Carolina; W. F. 
Credle, state department of education, 
Raleigh, N. C.; W. G. Eckles, state 
department of education, Jackson, 
Miss.; Dr. N. E. Viles, state depart- 
ment of education, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
President Bruce R. Payne, Peabody 
College; Dr. S. C. Garrison, Pea- 
body College, and Dr. W. R. McCon- 
nell, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

As an outgrowth of an address by 
Superintendent Pulliam, the confer- 
ence went on record as favoring and 
requesting a larger degree of partici- 
pation by the federal government in 
the support of public education. 


Dental Hygiene Plan in 
lowa Reaches 175,000 


Better teeth — and therefore better 
health — for thousands of Iowa school 
children have resulted from the opera- 
tion of the Iowa plan for dental hy- 
giene during the last seven years. 

An educational rather than a clini- 
cal program is stressed by the bureau 
of dental hygiene of the University of 
Iowa under the direction of Dr. 
Charles L. Drain. 

Capitalizing upon the child’s natural 
spirit of rivalry and pride and fan- 
ning interest by such devices as post- 
ers, playlets and pictures, the plan 
sets forth three major aims. In mod- 
ern order of importance these are diet, 
regular dental inspections, and clean- 
ing of teeth. 

About eighty of the state’s ninety- 
nine counties annually enroll for the 
plan. Some 5,000 rural schools as well 
as those in 400 cities and towns par- 
ticipate. 

Some 175,000 children annually 
come under the influence of the plan, 
and about 75,000 of them attain the 
dental honor roll. 





Y. C. L. Made National in Scope 


With 90,000 elementary school chil- 
dren as members, the Young Citizens’ 
League organized in South Dakota in 
1912 decided at a recent tri-state con- 
vention held in Aberdeen to become 
national in scope. Rural schools in 
South Dakota are organized into chap- 
ters almost 100 per cent, it is said. The 
movement has spread to North Da- 
kota, where there are 2,000 chapters, 
and to Minnesota. There are scattered 
chapters in Montana, Wyoming, Kan- 
sas, California, Mexico, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Prof. M. M. Guhin of 
Northern State Teachers’ College 
founded the movement. 





Library Medal to Bulgarian Story 

The John Newbery Medal, awarded 
annually “for the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature 
for children,” was presented this year 
to Monica Shannon for her novel, 
“Dobry.” The selection was announced 
at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 





Book Week Plans Being Made 


“Reading for Fun” is to be the 
theme of the 1935 Book Week, Novem- 
ber 17 to 23. Chief emphasis will be 
on the broad field of imaginative liter- 
ature, the classics and modern tales 
of character, of far places, of humor 
and fantasy. A new poster and leaflet 
of suggestions for Book Week exhibits 
and programs will be ready in Sep- 
tember, the National Association of 
Book Publishers announces. 
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Girls' School Moves to 
White Mountains’ Site 


St. Mary’s School of the Episcopal 
Diocese of New Hampshire, which 
has been located in Concord, N. H., 
for more than fifty years, will be 
moved to Sugar Hill near the well 
known Peckitt’s skiing center at Fran- 
conia, N. H. 

A large house designed for all-year 
use has been obtained by the school. 
Officials decided that by moving from 
the city a more healthful climate 
would be provided for the pupils. 

St. Mary’s is a girls’ school, giving 
a six-year course in college prepara- 
tory work and in domestic science. 





Dr. Elliott Michigan School Head 


Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, assistant su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 
Michigan, was appointed state super- 
intendent for a two-year term by 
Governor Fitzgerald to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Dr. 
M. R. Keyworth a week before taking 
office. The democratic incumbent, Dr. 
Paul F. Voelker, refused to yield the 
office to Doctor Elliott on July 1, 
claiming that no vacancy was created 
because Doctor Keyworth had not 
technically qualified for office prior to 
his accidental death. The records 
show that Doctor Keyworth took the 
oath the Thursday before he was 
killed. The attorney general has 
brought quo warranto proceedings in 
behalf of Doctor Elliott and this 
friendly suit over a technical point of 
law will probably be argued before the 
supreme court during August. 





Home Economics Association 
Considers School Problems 


School feeding problems and the 
teaching of home economics were not 
overlooked in the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association held in Chi- 
cago, June 23-28. 

Three hundred and nine semester 
hours are offered Los Angeles second- 
ary school pupils in the subject of 
home economics, said Dr. H. B. Al- 
berty, Ohio State University, in his 
paper on the trend toward curriculum 
integration in secondary education. 
“If curriculum integration were in- 
troduced into this system,” he de- 
clared, “home economics would disap- 
pear as a special field.” 

Prof. Arthur B. Mays, University 
of Illinois, addressed the group on 
the new significance of practical arts. 

“The practical arts are official rep- 
resentatives in the school of what is 
really going on in the world,” Profes- 
sor Mays asserted. “At one time the 
practical arts were ornamental, now 
they are fundamental, and the former 
fundamentals are ornamental. The 
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practical arts will play a major part 
in integration, for the social sciences 
are not vitally interesting to junior 
high school pupils, while the practical 
arts are.” 

Home economists must reevaluate 
their program, said Ivol Spafford, 
Columbus, Ohio, to include instruction 
to all families in the science of home- 
making. The weaknesses of the field 
as she sees them are that much they 
have to offer has never been evaluated, 
the courses are offered to few, and 
then mostly to pupils on the secondary 
level, and that home economics, as it 
now stands, is not significant in inte- 
grated levels. 

The organization of the Fort Worth 
public school lunchroom system was 
outlined by Bena Hoskins, director. 
The system is self-supporting, and 
pays all salaries with the exception of 
that of the business manager. 





Temple Will Establish 
New School of Fine Arts 


As a result of receiving the $1,- 
000,000 estate of Mr. and Mrs. George 
F. Tyler in Elkins Park, Temple Uni- 
versity has announced plans for a fine 
arts college. Activities of this depart- 
ment will be centered in a brick man- 
sion with forty-five rooms and will be 
devoted to instructing students in all 
mediums of artistic expression, such 
as painting, modeling, sketching, stone 
and wood carving, metal work, music 
and the dance, it is announced. 


The new division will be known as 
the Stella Elkins Tyler Fine Arts Col- 
lege of Temple University and will be 
under the directorship of Boris Blai, 
sculptor and member of the university 
faculty. The school will be coeduca- 
tional and will train both artists and 
art teachers. 





Vermont College Plans 
Huge Building Program 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt., has announced a plan for a $3,- 
500,000 women’s college, thus com- 
pletely segregating men and women 
students. 

The first dormitory unit is being 
started this summer at a cost of 
$350,000, President Paul D. Moody 
announces. 

Thirty-five years ago the college 
adopted a policy of separating the 
men’s and women’s colleges, but not 
until 1931 was it possible for women 
to matriculate at a separate college. 
The women’s unit is now known as the 
Women’s College at Middlebury. 

Plans call for four large dormi- 
tories, a chapel, library, gymnasium, 
three recitation and lecture halls, an 
art museum, music hall and dean’s 
home. The site of the new college is 
directly north of the men’s campus. 

Buildings will be erected as funds 
become available. Sale to the federal 
government of 30,000 acres of forest 
land willed to the college in 1915 will 
provide some of the money. 





Schools Dip Into Federal Millions in Building 
Projects; PWA Gets Flood of New Applications 


While the usual midsummer lull set- 
tles over the classrooms of America 
and summer schools enter their second 
and smaller terms, building plans of 
unprecedented proportions are keep- 
ing the school world in a state of fev- 
erish activity. 

If there is a school system in the 
country that is not planning or actu- 
ally constructing a new plant or im- 
proving the old, it is hard to believe, 
after a survey of the building reports 
that reach The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
offices each day. 

The PWA’s new policy of making 
outright grants of 45 per cent for 
public construction projects and of 
lending the remainder on self-liquid- 
ating projects has brought floods of 
new applications from school bodies. 
Some construction is also being done 
without the aid of federal loans. 

Ed P. Williams, school business 
manager of Fort Worth, Tex., reports 
that although at least 60 per cent of 
the buildings in the twenty-six-unit 
building program in that city will be 
under construction by September 1, 


only about 35 per cent of the PWA 
loan and grant of $4,227,000 will have 
been spent by that time. 

The Pittsburgh board of education 
is spending $1,000,000 in construction 
and repair jobs this summer. 

Supt. William W. Drummey of the 
department of school buildings, Bos- 
ton, will advertise for bids within the 
next few weeks on two new schools 
that will cost $1,100,000. Improve- 
ments are being made on many old 
school buildings, insulation against 
heat loss being a major improvement. 

State Supt. Clyde A. Erwin of 
North Carolina expects schools of that 
state to ask for from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 for building improvements. 

New York City has tentatively 
planned to ask the government for 
$10,700,000 for new schools. This 
month work will begin on two high 
schools for that school system, with a 
combined cost of $6,000,000. 

Chicago has new construction and 
repair projects approximating in cost 
$6,000,000 ready for submission to the 
director of federal works for Illinois. 
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Eastern States 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford. — A long term building pro- 
gram including construction with fed- 
eral funds of two new junior high 
schools, four elementary school build- 
ings, and an addition to the Hartford 
High School to provide for junior high 
school pupils has been proposed. The 
program, approved by the board of 
education, has been sent to the munic- 
ipal FERA committee for preparation 
of plans and estimates of costs... . 
The board of education has abolished 
mid-year promotions. After February, 
1936, promotion and graduation will 
take place only in June. 

Trumbull.— The Trumbull Center 
School will have a four-room addition 
to be constructed with PWA funds. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bloomingdale. — Government funds 
will be sought through loan and grant 
for the construction of eight class- 
rooms and an auditorium replacing 
the fifty-year-old frame wing at the 
local school. 

Newark. — Over 6,000 high school pu- 
pils, teachers and parents attended 
a meeting in the City Schools Stadium 
in celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of the establishment of high school 
education in the United States. U. S. 
Senator A. Harry Moore was the chief 
speaker. 

New Brunswick. — Voters will decide 
whether or not they want the $156,000 
addition to the Franklin Junior High 
School proposed by the Highland Park 
board of education. If approved by 
voters and PWA authorities, the addi- 
tion will complete the borough’s high 
school system. 

Ramsey. — A special election on June 
24 determined construction and site of 
a $600,000 high school building, plans 
for which were drawn by Fanning and 
Shaw, architects of Paterson. A PWA 
grant and loan will be sought. 
Teaneck. — Tentative contracts have 
been awarded by the board of educa- 
tion of Teaneck Township for a junior 
high school addition. The available 
appropriation for the work is $635,- 
000. The addition will house between 
1,200 and 1,400 pupils and will include 
a complete radio and public address 
system. Hacker & Hacker are the 
architects. 


NEW YORK 

Lynbrook. — This village is consider- 
ing the erection of a $500,000 high 
school to accommodate 1,000 pupils. 
The present building, constructed to 
house 600 pupils, already has to ac- 
commodate 750. 

Mount Vernon. — The board of educa- 
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tion will submit to the state PWA di- 
rector plans for the expenditure of 
close to $1,000,000 for the construction 
of two new grade schools. They will 
replace the Nathan Hale and the 
Hamilton schools. The plan calls for 
the elimination of Sophie J. Mee 
School, the oldest educational building 
in the town. 

New York City. — Outright grants of 
$2,706,544 toward the construction of 
Andrew Jackson High School in St. 
Albans and Franklin K. Lane High 
School in Woodhaven have been ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt’s Work 
Review Board. Queens civic associa- 
tions and parent-teacher groups have 
waged a long fight to obtain PWA 
funds for the two schools. The An- 
drew Jackson School will cost about 
$2,500,000 and will relieve serious con- 
gestion at Jamaica High School. The 
Franklin K. Lane High School, esti- 
mated to cost $3,500,000, will serve 
the southwest section of Queens and 
will relieve congestion in several 
schools. An effort will be made to 
complete the two buildings within a 
year; two shifts of workers will prob- 
ably be used on the projects. .. . Ap- 
proximately 6,000 students are en- 
rolled at the summer school of New 
York University. The school of edu- 
cation is the largest unit and Dean 
John W. Withers has a staff of 132 
teachers to present the 275 courses 
offered. 

Nyack.— A Rockland County Center 
for Commercial Education will be es- 
tablished here next fall by New York 
University with Robert F. Valentine 
of Monsey, N. Y., as resident director. 
Ogdensburg. — Randall & Vedder, 
Syracuse architects, have been selected 
to draw plans and call for bids from 
contractors for a new junior high 
school and elementary school, at an 
estimated cost of $400,000. The build- 
ing will accommodate 1,200 pupils. The 
same architects will also draw plans 
for the George Hall Trade School. 
Olean. — Pupils had three days’ less 
schooling this year at the Paradise 
Valley School when just before the 
term ended the 57-year-old school 
building was destroyed by fire. Nego- 
tiations were under way at the time 
for a PWA loan for a new structure. 
Monticello.— The new $400,000 high 
school will be ready for occupancy in 
February, it is believed. The two 
steam boilers which will heat the new 
building and the old school next door 
have been installed. 

Rochester. — A new $2,000,000 Edison 
Technical High School is being given 
serious consideration by the city coun- 
cil. The present Edison Tech is housed 
in a rented factory building. 


Troy.— The board of education will 
apply to the PWA for funds for a new 
high school building, to cost from $1,- 
200,000 to $1,500,000. Members of the 
faculty of the department of architec- 
ture, Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, 
will help prepare the preliminary 
plans. 

Utica. — A loan and grant of $1,295,- 
000 for school construction was re- 
duced to $945,000 because the city 
sold, in the private investment mar- 
ket, $350,000 worth of bonds that the 
PWA had agreed to purchase, accord- 
ing to the Albany Times-Union. 


MAINE 

Calais. — Formal application has been 
made for PWA funds amounting to 
$220,000 for a new junior-senior high 
school building. Bunker & Savage, 
architects of Augusta, have drawn the 
plans. 

Waterville.— An anonymous gift of 
$25,000 has been made to Colby Col- 
lege, the income to be used for library 


purposes. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Newburyport. — A twenty-year cam- 
paign for better high school facilities 
advanced a step recently when the city 
council authorized the city to borrow 
$275,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing and furnishing a new structure at 
the Mount Rural site. A PWA grant 
will be sought. Edwin S. Dodge of 
Boston, the architect, and Charles R. 
Thibadeau, superintendent of schools, 
explained the plans to the council 
members. 

Southbridge. — The school committee 
has decided to seek funds for an ele- 
mentary school of sixteen classrooms 
rather than the two eight-room neigh- 
borhood schools originally contem- 
plated. Fuller L. Austin is superin- 
tendent of schools. 
Swampscott.— Town meeting mem- 
bers have authorized the town treas- 
urer to borrow $325,000 for use in 
remodeling, enlarging and equipping 
the present high school. A proposal to 
construct a new high school building 
in Phillips Park was turned down. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ambridge. — A year-round school plan 
which has been in use for three years 
in an effort to lessen congestion in the 
junior high school has been insuffi- 
cient, Supt. Joseph R. Miller declares. 
The pupils do not object to going to 
school in the summer so much as they 
dislike midwinter vacations. The board 
of education is considering an applica- 
tion for a PWA loan and grant of 
$350,000 to construct an addition to 
the junior high school building. 
Bethlehem. — With the hope that a 
PWA loan will be secured to finance 
the project, the school board of Foun- 
tain Hill has approved preliminary 
plans for a $146,000 high school build- 
ing. The plans were drawn by Love- 
lace and Spillman, architects of 
Bethlehem, and have been forwarded 
to the state capital for approval, 
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@ If all schools and institutions, in buying plumbing fixtures 
and materials, would divide the original cost by the number of 
years of probable service, they would arrive at true cost—accu- 
rate cost. Maintenance costs will be in proportion—the lower 
the purchase cost per year, the lower the maintenance cost. 
On such a buying basis, the selection of Crane plumbing fix- 


tures, valves, fittings and materials provides the school with the 
finest of sanitary equipment at a cost amazingly low. 
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Crane plumbing is perfected— 
in design, in operating efficiency, FINANCING 
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Crane € 10354 LOWALL Closet. This vitreous china 2 Materials, in craftsmanship. It | gouog, MODERNIZATION 
blow-out wall closet is particularly adapted for should be the first consideration 
schools because of its low height—only13%4"fromrim oof purchasing officials to require to schools and other institutions for 


to floor. Another good feature is the ampleclearance . ° ° . the financing of major improve- 
Crane quality in every school in- sd 
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The Crane Finance Pian is available 


between floor and bottom of bowl. Shown here 
with DELTA concealed seat operated flush valve. stallation. over a term of years. 
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in accordance with the school code. 
Lancaster. — This city’s proposed 
“million dollar” high school moved a 
step nearer reality recently when the 
school board applied to the federal 
government for a grant of $450,000, 
covering 45 per cent of the cost of the 
school. School board members are in 
favor of floating their own bond issue 
for the remainder of the fund. This 
plan, they believe, would be more eco- 
nomical than borrowing from the gov- 
ernment at 4 per cent. ... The 
Mulberry Street building opposite the 
Boys’ High School will be closed, and 
the opportunity school now housed 
there will be transferred to the Ann 
Street School. At the latter building 
better play facilities will be provided. 
St. Clair.— A _ twenty-six-classroom 
building is being contemplated, from 
sketches submitted by Muhlenburg 
Bros., Reading architects. The ap- 
proximate cost of the building will be 
$230,000. 

Swarthmore. — The final payment in 
the total sum of $900,000 given by 
Fred M. Kirby for the endowment of 
the Dr. Edward Martin department of 
biology at Swarthmore College has 
been made, making possible the con- 
struction of a new building to house 
the enlarged department. The pledge 
of $900,000 was made anonymously in 
1929 and it was not until last Decem- 
ber that the donor’s name became 
known. 


Southern States 


GEORGIA 

Decatur.— Agnes Scott College will 
begin in the early fall construction on 
a new $200,000 library, Dr. J. R. Mc- 
Cain, the president, announces. The 
book collection of this college is said 
to be one of the most complete and 
modern of any Southern college. 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington.— An _ extension to _ the 
foundry of the college of engineering, 
University of Kentucky, is being con- 
structed this summer as a KERA 
project. Materials are provided by the 
university and labor by the relief au- 
thority. The foundry extension will 
enable the college of engineering to 
bring together the ferrous and non- 
ferrous foundries. At the present time 
the ferrous foundry occupies its own 
building while the nonferrous foundry 
occupies space in the mining engineer- 
ing laboratory. 

Madisonville. — Plans are being pre- 
pared by Henry E. Boyle and Com- 
pany, architects of Evansville, Ind., 
for a new high school for Madisonville 
to cost $125,000. Besides thirteen 
classrooms the building will house the 
domestic science and industrial arts 
departments, a cafeteria, auditorium, 
library and study hall. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge.— Within five months 
following excavation work, the new 
women’s dormitory at Louisiana State 
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University is expected to be ready for 
occupancy. The arts and _ sciences 
building will be completed by August 
1, it is believed, and the French house 
will also be ready for the fall term. 
Crowley.— The Rev. Father George 
Mollo announces that work on the first 
unit of St. Michael’s school building 
will begin this month. Romanesque 
architecture, showing the Byzantine 
influence, will be used, so that the 
school will conform with St. Michael’s 
Church. The first unit will have ten 
classrooms, but eventually twenty-six 
classrooms are contemplated, as well 
as a science laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, auditorium with stage, pro- 
jection room and playground facilities 
on the roof. The architect is Owen J. 
Southwell of New Iberia. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte. — The city school board has 
requested of the county board a PWA 
construction program totaling $350,- 
000. The replacement of a seventy- 
seven-year-old building, some addi- 
tions to other buildings and provision 
for numerous playgrounds and their 
equipment are included in the early 
plans. 

Henderson. — Work started in late 
June on the new high school building, 
a project long delayed. Construction 
is also under way on the new North 
Henderson school and the four-room 
addition at South Henderson. 
Marion. — Architect Lindsey M. Gud- 
ger, Asheville, is at work on prelim- 
inary plans for school projects 
amounting to $100,000 for McDowell 
County. They include auditoriums for 
several schools, additions and im- 
proved sanitary facilities, for all of 
which PWA funds will be sought. 
Raleigh. — Clyde A. Erwin, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
says schools of North Carolina will 
probably ask for from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 from PWA funds for ren- 
ovations, additions, new construction 
and sanitation facilities. W. F. Credle, 
director of schoolhouse planning, is 
spending his full time conferring with 
superintendents in regard to proposed 
applications and needs. These are to 
be filed with the state planning board. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston. — Expansions and _ im- 
provements in the city public school 
system through the issuance of from 
$148,000 to $162,000 in bonds have 
been proposed to the Charleston Coun- 
ty legislative delegation by the city 
board of school commissioners. The 
Shaw School, for example, is of frame 
construction with wooden stairs and 
last year accommodated 1,000 pupils. 
The structure has been a source of 
anxiety to the board and the fire de- 
partment for some years. 
Columbia. — The first conference on 
South Carolina Public Affairs was 
held at the university June 26 and 27. 
Kingstree.— The contract has been 
awarded for the new high school 





building for the Tomlinson School for 
Negroes. The four-room structure will 
contain classrooms and a manual 
training shop. W. M. Anderson has 
been reelected as principal of the 
school, which he has served for the 
last eleven years. 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville.— The contract has been 
awarded for building a new elemen- 
tary school and for constructing addi- 
tions to two others. 

TEXAS 

Fort Worth. — Five schools have re- 
cently been selected for complete re- 
habilitation at a cost of $71,725... . 
Petitions have been received by the 
board of education asking the reten- 
tion of Principals R. L. Paschal and 
Ernest Parker of Central High School 
and Jennings Avenue Junior’ High 
School, respectively. These two men 
were retired automatically, having 
reached the age of sixty-five. Mr. 
Paschal has been named director of 
junior and senior high school libraries. 
... Among the new schools being built 
in Fort Worth is the Morningside, 
which will cost $116,295. Included are 
nine classrooms, kindergarten room, 
library, health unit, administration 
unit, auditorium and cafeteria. 
Houston.— The board of education 
will apply to the federal government 
for $3,671,000 for the erection of two 
senior high schools and numerous 
other permanent improvements to the 
school system. An outright gift of 
$1,651,950 will be sought, and voters 
will be asked to approve a bond issue 
for the rest to secure a government 
loan. 

Laredo. — Ground was broken on July 
4 for the new high school building and 
athletic field to cost $347,047. PWA 
funds, through loan and grant, will 
finance the project. W. P. Galligan is 
superintendent of schools, and Gies- 
ecke & Harris, the architects. 

San Antonio. — The architects, Adams 
& Adams, have been instructed to pro- 
ceed with working drawings for the 
proposed North Side Junior School, to 
be erected at a cost of $200,000. This 
building is one project of the board of 
education’s $1,390,000 building pro- 
gram financed by PWA grant and sale 
of school bonds. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Huntington. — A school improvement 
project covering Cabell County is be- 
ing contemplated involving the sum of 
$1,240,169, according to O. C. Nutter, 
county superintendent. 

Wayne.— A Wayne County program 
for school construction under work re- 
lief totaling $850,000 has been drawn 
up and submitted to state and federal 
authorities, according to Frank Ar- 
nett, assistant superintendent of 
county schools. Plans call for a high 
school for the Westmoreland district, 
another for Ceredo and Kenova, and 
additions and repairs to many other 
buildings. 
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Western States 


CALIFORNIA 

Alhambra.— Including construction of 
a new Ynez School auditorium, the 
board of education has approved cost 
estimates totaling $297,306 for school 
buildings. Immediate preparation of 
specifications have been ordered as re- 
quired for application to the federal 
government for PWA aid. Superin- 
tendent of Schools Bettinger submit- 
ted the estimates, drawn in consulta- 
tion with John Walker Smart, school 
architect, and George Yelland, secre- 
tary of the board. 

Sacramento. — Formal application for 
PWA funds amounting to approxi- 
mately $700,000 for a new senior high 
school has been authorized by the 
board of education. Starks & Flanders 
will draw the plans. The site has not 
been selected, according to Supt. 
Charles C. Hughes. 

Stockton.— A combined gymnasium 
and auditorium and another building 
to care for shop and agricultural ac- 
tivities are planned as additions to the 
Ripon High School plant, Principal 
W. A. Stauffer announces. H. C. 
Weeks of San Francisco has drawn 
the plans for the buildings, which will 
correspond in architectural style to 
the present building. 

NEVADA 

Las Vegas. — The board of education 
has decided to replace the grammar 
school building destroyed by fire in 
1934. The new building will do away 
with the tent classrooms that have 
been in use since the fire. PWA funds 
will be sought. 

OREGON 

Corvallis. — Fifty prospective nursery 
school teachers in the emergency edu- 
cation program in Oregon are enrolled 
for an intensive five weeks’ training 
course at the state college, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Sarah V. Case, 
supervisor of nursery schools and par- 
ent education in the state department 
of education. 

Eugene.— The Oregon State Board 
of Education recently announced the 
appointment of a state Americaniza- 
tion commission composed of the fol- 
lowing persons: C. A. Rice, superin- 
tendent of schools, Portland; Thomas 
R. Mahoney, chairman of the state 
committee on Americanism of the 
American Legion; John M. Jandrall, 
principal of Seaside Union High 
School; Mrs. Mabel A. McInturff, club 
leader, Marshfield, and Perey Murray, 
chairman of the Union High School 
board, Klamath Falls. Roben J. 
Maaske of the state department of 
education will serve as state director 
of Americanization. 


Middle Western States 


ILLINOIS 

Chenoa. — Construction of a new com- 
munity high school building in this 
district, at an estimated cost of $100,- 
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000, depends upon the success of the 
board’s application for a_ federal 
grant. The high school district com- 
prises the city of Chenoa and seven 
grade school districts. The district 
collects about $1,500 a year in tuition 
for pupils from nonhigh school dis- 
tricts. 

Chicago. — A bequest of the late The- 
odore Max Troy of Jacksonville, Fla., 
to the Julius Rosenwald Fund will add 
$20,000 to the fund’s appropriation for 
improving schools in the South. In 
announcing the gift, Edwin R. Em- 
bree, president of the Rosenwald 
Fund, remarked that it was odd for a 
private foundation to receive a gift 
from an outsider. The legacy was a 
surprise as Mr. Troy, who died May 1, 
did not communicate with anyone con- 
nected with the fund. . .. More than 
200 switches are required in the cen- 
tral control cabinet of the radio, 
speech and music system that has 
been installed at Lane Technical High 
School. The system connects the head 
office with 180 classrooms of a school of 
8,700 pupils, two and one-half miles 
of corridors and a site covering thirty 
acres. . . . Goudy, Schiller and New- 
berry elementary schools are to be 
rebuilt and four new structures are 
contemplated for the north side. 
Jacksonville.— A PWA project in- 
volving $250,000 is now under way at 
the Illinois School for the Deaf. It 
will provide a new primary unit, and 
a boiler house and chimney. Seven 
hundred pupils are enrolled in this 
special school, the physical plant of 
which is antiquated, according to 
A. L. Bowen, director of the state de- 
partment of public welfare. 
Springfield. — A tentative program 
looking toward installation of six-year 
high schools in four sections of the 
city has been presented to the board 
of education by Supt. Frank T. Vasey. 
Exclusive of Springfield High School 
changes, estimates of costs run from 
$290,000 to $547,000. 

Wheaton.— A combination gymna- 
sium and auditorium will be built and 
extensive remodeling will take place 
at the Wheaton Junior High School, 
in one of Chicago’s western suburbs. 
E. Norman Brydges, architect of Elm- 
hurst, Ill., has drawn the plans. 
INDIANA 

South Bend. — Frank E. Allen, super- 
intendent of schools, announces three 
construction projects amounting to 
$250,000. Eight rooms will be added 
to the Thomas Jefferson School and 
probably seven rooms to the John F. 
Nuner School; both will be work relief 
projects. Final approval has not yet 
been received for the new Marquette 
Elementary School building. 

IOWA 

Denison.— The Denison school dis- 
trict will vote this month on the con- 
struction of a schoolhouse to cost 
$125,000. 

Iowa City.— Academic work at the 


University of Iowa was done by 2,564 
students in the first term of the sum- 
mer session, the enrollment being a 
16 per cent increase over the previous 
summer. The graduate college had 
1,590 students enrolled. 
Tipton.— The first high school in 
Iowa was established in this Cedar 
County town. In 1858, thirteen of the 
original pupils finished the new course 
of study. Tipton’s high school was 
established the same year that similar 
institutions opened in Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

KANSAS 

El Dorado. — Tentative plans for a 
new building on the high school 
grounds have been prepared by 
Thomas Williamson & Company, To- 
peka architects. It is proposed to re- 
face the present McKinley Building 
to conform architecturally with the 
new building to be erected. J. F. 
Hughes is superintendent of schools. 
Lawrence. — The 1935-36 budget issue 
of the Lettergram, the official monthly 
mimeographed publication of the Law- 
rence public school system, covers 
seventy-one pages. Graphs, illustra- 
tions and general format make this 
large issue most readable. 


MICHIGAN 

Traverse City.— PWA approval is 
being sought for a $265,000 loan and 
grant for a junior high school. The 
project has been approved by the fi- 
nance division of the PWA, and it is 
believed that final approval is assured. 
Ann Arbor.— A University of Michi- 
gan budget for 1935-36 of $7,877,- 
550.72, an increase of approximately 
$800,000 over 1934-35, was approved 
by the regents at a recent meeting. 
No blanket restoration of salaries will 
come from the increase, which will be 
largely spent to rehabilitate several 
departments whose activities were 
curtailed during the last few years. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis.— The board of educa- 
tion has voted to ask the board of esti- 
mate and taxation for $563,500 for the 
construction of additions to two junior 
high schools and for a new grade 
school building, provided a full grant 
from the federal government does not 
materialize. 

OHIO 

Chillicothe. — Richards, McCarty and 
Bulford, architects of Columbus, have 
been engaged to prepare plans for a 
new district high school here. 


WISCONSIN 


Elk Mound. — A June graduate of the 
high school, Paul Bleiler, won a four- 
year scholarship in the college of his 
choice against 30,000 contestants in 
the national high school essay contest 
on “The Value of Time in Education” 
sponsored by Thomas J. Watson, pres- 
ident of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. Bleiler, a min- 
ister’s son, has been planning to attend 
North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 
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Clarence H. Johnston, 
F.A.1.A., Architect 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

















COLLEGE STARS Influence Chotce of HARD 
MAPLE FLOORS for Minnesota Sports Building 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efciency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 

Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 

Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 
outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 





‘*The floor covering of the four basketball 
courts and gymnasium in the third floor in 
this recently completed building consists of 
33/32” thickness MAPLE unit tiles in fabri- 
cated 9” squares, laid in an emulsified asphalt 
coating spread over an asphalt primed fibre 
insulation board which in turn is asphalt 
cemented to a primed concrete floor slab. 


Wood as a floor covering was the first require- 
ment as practically all athletes from other 
schools who have occasion to play on these 

oors are accustomed to wood floors. 
MAPLE has always proved to be a durable 
material, and the above described construc- 
tion has produced a satisfactory resilient 
floor, free of buckling, also from tempera- 
ture expansion and contraction.”’ 


Cc. H. JOHNSTON 
Architect 











tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
—especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That's why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple 








The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 

This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or without pattern— 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 
floors—Maple will provide a floor that 
endures and satisfies. 


* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MF MA. Specify M F M A on the 


flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Méilwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company _Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis, 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in 
Sweets. Let our Service and Research 
Department assist you with your floor- 
ing problems. Write us. 

o 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ilinois 





Film Library Announced 
by Modern Art Museum 


A grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, to be met by a like sum raised 
by private subscription, will finance 
for the first year the new Modern Art 
Film Library Corporation which has 
been established by the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. 

The corporation, of which John Hay 
Whitney is the head, will assemble 
outstanding motion pictures made 
since 1899. These will be edited into 
a series of eight two-hour programs, 
it is understood, which will be rented 
to schools and museums. The project 
is expected to be self-sustaining after 
the second year, a grant for which is 
anticipated. 

Films will be assembled from the 
governments of foreign nations as well 
as from American producers. To pro- 
tect their commercial value, no film 
will be shown until two years after 
commercial showings have concluded. 

Exchange centers will be established 
in Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, according to the plan, to sup- 
plement the work of the center in 
New York. 

In addition to the film library, a 
collection will also be made of books 
and periodicals on motion pictures. 
“Stills” from old pictures and musical 
scores issued to accompany silent 
films will also be collected. 

Iris Barry will be curator of the 
film library. 





How Chicago Schools Are 
Equipped With Visual Aids 


Slides numbering 637,803 and 35,753 
films were distributed to Chicago pub- 
lic schools during the school year just 
closed, according to Paul G. Edwards, 
director of visual instruction. 

The slide and film circulating li- 
brary in the Chicago school system 
contains 3,000 reels of 16-mm. silent 
motion pictures and 560,000 colored 
stereopticon slides. Subjects covered 
include art, music, children’s litera- 
ture, geography, history, nature study, 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics 
and industrial processes. 

The visual instruction department 
places in the schools, according to the 
number of pupils enrolled, its 1,000 
slide projectors. It also has 325 silent 
film projectors out on loan. The city’s 
three junior colleges each have one 
16-mm. sound projector, in addition to 
silent equipment. Sound machines and 
films are acquired on a rental basis. 
Other projection equipment is owned 
by the department. 

The central library of slides and 
films circulates its material on a 
weekly loan basis. Direct delivery is 
made once each week by a commercial 
package delivery firm which is paid 
according to the weight of the mate- 
rial delivered. Fifteen distributing 
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centers located in outlying neighbor- 
hoods throughout the city make the 
delivery problem simpler. 





One Summer School Had 
Increase of 200 Per Cent 


A 200 per cent increase in attend- 
ance was a feature of the DeVry 
Summer School of Visual Education 
held at the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, June 24 to 28. 

The total registration was 235 and 
included a greater proportion of 
school executives — superintendents, 
principals and directors of visual edu- 
cation — than it did of regular teach- 
ers. All parts of the United States 
were represented, as well as Canada. 

The advertising group showed the 
outstanding industrial films of the 
year, and gave the conference data on 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion. 

A surprise feature was the showing 
of amateur films produced by the at- 
tending educators. An amateur edu- 
cational film contest may be conducted 
next year. The equipment novelty was 
a new 16-mm. sprocket intermittent 
projector. 





Pupils Write and Produce Movie 
Tenth grade pupils of the Lincoln 


School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, wrote, acted and produced 
a one-reel melodrama of the Stone 
Age recently. It was titled “The 
Brothers of Altamira,” the story being 
based on drawings found on the walls 
of caves near Altamira, Spain, the 
earliest known examples of art. The 
project integrated art, history and 
English. The entire production cost 
only $50, including the scenery. 





"William Tell" Setting Authentic 


“William Tell,” a new seven-reel 
sound picture suitable for school use, 
is announced for exclusive release in 
16-mm. size by the Bell & Howell 
rental library. The picture was pro- 
duced in its entirety in the Swiss Alps, 
and staff members of the Swiss Na- 
tional Museum at Zurich are said to 
have spent months of historical re- 
search in recreating the details of life 
and customs of the day. Hans Marr 
plays the name part; Conrad Veidt is 
the vicious Gessler, and a noted Euro- 
pean boy actor, Detlef Willecke, por- 
trays the part of William Tell’s son. 
The dialogue is in English. 








Films for the School Screen 


Travel in U. S. Territories 








Hawaii the Beautiful — Famous places 
on the Islands, and the most impor- 
tant industries carried on there. 1 
reel. 16 and 35 mm., silent. Re- 
leased by Pathe Exchange, Inc., and 
Educational Films Corporation. Dis- 
tributed by Films of Commerce Co., 
Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, New York. 


Alaskan Adventures — Experiences of 
two daring explorers who penetrated 
the great Alaskan wilderness with 
no weapons save bow and arrow, 
and who lived on what they killed 
of necessity while they secured 
shots of events and scenes never 
before photographed. 2 reels. 16 
mm., silent. Edited Pictures Sys- 
tem, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Alaska — Depicts the scenery, indus- 
tries and life of Alaska; gold min- 
ing, salmon fishing, seal hunting, 
whaling, native life and schools. 1 
reel. 16 mm., silent. $24. Teaching 
Films Division, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Panama Canal — Bird’s-eye view of 
the Canal Zone; animated technical 
drawings explain operation of the 
locks; ship passes through canals. 
473 feet. 16 mm. and 35 mm., silent. 
Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Highway Glimpses of Panama — Busi- 
ness activity of the streets of the 
new city of Panama contrasted with 


the ruins of old Panama laid waste 
by the buccaneer and free-booter, 
Sir Henry Morgan, and the rural 
road development of the republic. 
2 reels. 16 mm., silent. Transpor- 
tation charges only. Division of 
Motion Pictures, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Philippine Islands — Pictures 
Manila; a sugar plantation; gather- 
ing, husking, chopping and drying 
coconuts; growing, threshing, hull- 
ing and polishing rice; preparing 
abaca stalks for hemp. 1 reel. 16 
and 35 mm., silent. $24. Teaching 
Films Division, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Puerto Rico — Indicates the develop- 
ment of this island under United 
States control and shows how loca- 
tion and climate make it a rich pro- 
ducer of agricultural raw materials. 
The films units are (1) San Juan; 
(2) schools and colleges; (3) rural 
life; (4) agricultural and industrial 
products. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. 
$24. Teaching Films Division, East- 
—_. Kodak Company, Rochester, 


Our Newest Possessions (Virgin Is- 
lands) — Characteristic pictures of 
the Virgin Islands, with maps, pan- 
ceramic views, life, customs and na- 
tive types. Three films, 1 reel each. 
16 mm. and 35 mm., silent. — 
Pictures Corporation, 729 Sevent 
Avenue, New York City. 
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THAT CUT YOUR COSTS... 





THAT IMPROVE FOOD QUALITY 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION about the 
newest, improved models of HOBART Elec- 
tric Kitchen Machines . . . is contained in 
this folder. It gives up-to-date FACTS about 
the VITAL PART these machines play in 
present-day KITCHEN ECONOMY. It shows 
HOW each latest Hobart machine helps you 
realize the two-fold basis of Successful 


Kitchen Operation—BETTER Food Quality 
and Reduced Costs. It tells the manifold ad- 
vantages of HOBART Machines, designed and 
built by the World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of electric kitchen machines. 

Write for this folder. Here is the most timely 
information for everybody interested NOW 
in improving operation of school kitchens. 





OBART 


DISHWASHERS 

New ‘“‘AM-5” is latest feature of complete line of DISH- 
WASHERS for any school requirement. The ‘*AM-5”’ is 
the ultimate in compact, high-speed, semi-automatic 
dishwashing equipment. 


POTATO PEELERS 


Right now the need for these machines is greater than for 
years. They peel just ‘‘Skin Deep”’ . . . no excessive peel 
loss. Available in both Bench Type and Pedestal Type, 
capacities from a peck to 50 lbs. potatoes quickly peeled. 


SLICERS 

Developed for Kitchen Use, with Kitchen Type Feed 
Trough. New Metal Finish resists staining and tarnishing. 
New Type Sharpener prolongs life of knife. Adjustable 
Pressure Feed. 


MIXERS 

Model A-150 Mixer, 15 Qt. bowl capacity, is the newest 

Hobart success. Wide range of other models, with Bowl 

Capacities of 3, 5, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 40, 60, 80 and 110 quarts. 

Exclusive Hobart Air Whip Attachment fits various sizes 
- of Great Advantage in many regular Bowl Opera- 

tions . . . supplies aeration. 


HOBART GIVES MORE FOR THE DOLLAR 
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FOOD CUTTERS 
Split seconds in chopping up meats, vegetables, fruits, 
nuts and other foods. Adapt themselves to big, steady 
jobs, or to the many small tasks. 


AIR WHIP UNIT 

THE new and better way to WHIP CREAM, for generous 
servings on salads and desserts. Three or more quarts of 
delicious whipped cream from 1 quart of liquid cream. 
Also available as Attachment for Hobart Mixers. 


SOLD BY LEADING KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 
é NATIONWIDE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 





The Hobart Mfg. Co., 

Dept. H-78, Troy, Ohio. 
Please send me latest folder, ‘“To Kitchens.”’’ Espe- 
cially interested in machines checked. 
O Mixer O Dishwasher O Glasswasher 
0 Potato Peeler (© Air Whip OC Air Whip Attach- 
ment for Hobart Mixer ( Slicer O Food Cutter 
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Eastern States 


RALPH J. JENKINS, principal of the 
state normal school at Johnson, Vt., 
has been appointed principal of the 
Danbury State Normal School. Mr. 
Jenkins has served as president of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Connecticut Association of 
Public School Superintendents and the 
New England Teacher Training Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. RAYMOND A. PEARSON resigned 
the presidency of the University of 
Maryland on June 30 after an incum- 
bency of nine years. Doctor Pearson 
was formerly president of Iowa State 
College. H. C. Byrp, the vice presi- 
dent of the university, has become the 
acting president. 


MEYERS B. HORNER has been chosen 
superintendent of schools at Erie, Pa. 
He has been superintendent at Wash- 
ington, Pa., during which time the 
district built and occupied a $900,000 
junior-senior high school building. The 
retiring superintendent at Erie is 
JOHN C. DIEHL. 


Dr. OTIS W. CALDWELL of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
made emeritus professor of education. 
Doctor Caldwell is general secretary 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Dr. JOHN A. SCHAEFFER has been 
appointed president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Dr. HENRY H. APPLE, who 
held the post for twenty-six years. 
Doctor Schaeffer is the son of the first 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, the late NATHAN 
C. SCHAEFFER. 


Dr. ROBERT R. ABERNETHY took 
office on July 1 as superintendent of 
schools at Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Rev. ARTHUR A. O’LEARY has 
been made president of Georgetown 
University, Washintgon, D. C., as well 
as chairman of the board of regents. 
Father O’Leary, a member of the 
faculty since 1912, succeeds the REv. 
Dr. COLEMAN NEVILS who had been 
retained in the post for a year beyond 
the traditional six-year tenure. 


FRANK G. PICKELL, superintendent 
of schools, Montclair, N. J., has been 
awarded the degree of doctor of let- 
ters by Rutgers University. This 
honor was bestowed upon Mr. Pickell 
in recognition of the part he has 
played in the last twelve years in de- 
veloping the school system of Mont- 
clair, N. J., also because of the 
distinction of being the thrice-named 
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president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association. 


CHARLES B. BOYER, superintendent 
emeritus of the Atlantic City Public 
Schools, Atlantic City, N. J., died of 
heart disease at the age of seventy- 
four. Mr. Boyer became the first 
superintendent of schools in Atlantic 
City in 1904, which position he held 
until his retirement three years ago. 


Dr. ARTHUR T. JERSILD, associate 
professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and re- 
search associate of the Child Develop- 
ment Institute there, has been named 
as consulting psychologist to the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System. His work 
will be to assist in elevating the stand- 
ards of children’s programs. 


RAYMOND E. CLAFLIN is the new 
head master of Keene High School, 
Keene, N. H., succeeding WILLIS O. 
SMITH, resigned. Mr. Claflin has been 
head master at Lebanon since 1922. 


A. RUSSELL COLE has resigned after 
eight years as principal of the high 
school at Scituate, Mass. 


Dyke L. QUACKENBUSH, principal of 
the Stonington High School, will suc- 
ceed WILLIAM B. NOYES as superin- 
tendent of schools at Stonington, Conn. 
IRA E. CREELMAN, principal of the 
high school at Seymour, N. H., has 
been elected principal in Mr. Quacken- 
bush’s place. The newly created post 
of vice principal was given to MRs. 
LUNA A. COLVER. 


ARTHUR B. WALLIZE has retired 
from public school service after thirty- 
three years, his resignation as princi- 
pal of Edison Junior High School, 
Harrisburg, Pa., having been accepted. 
Mr. Wallize’s career includes teaching 
and administrative positions in public 
and private school systems. 


A. H. Norton, the first president, 
after sixteen years of creative work in 
building Keuka College for Women, 
Keuka Park, N. Y., resigned in June 
because of ill health. The college has 
grown from thirty-six students to 
more than 200 since 1921. 


JOHN E. LAPLANT is the new prin- 
cipal of Winthrop High School, Win- 
throp, Me., succeeding C. H. ARBER. 
He has been head of the junior high 
school department for three years. 


STANLEY LUTHER CLEMENT is the 
new principal of Howland High 
School near Bangor, Me. 


Dr. BYRON K. HUNSBERGER will be- 
gin in September his final year as 
principal of Rittenhouse Junior High 





School, Norristown, Pa. Doctor Huns- 
berger’s retirement at the age of 62 is 
in line with the board’s present policy 
of retiring all school employees as 
soon as they are eligible for retire- 
ment allowance. He was once princi- 
pal of the American Mission High 
School in Bombay, India. 


DELBERT C. FULLER has accepted the 
superintendency of schools for North 
Tarrytown, N. Y. He was formerly 
supervising principal at Mount Mor- 
ris, N. Y. He began his new duties 
July 1. 


RICHARD HUGHES, a member of the 
faculty of Torrington High School, 
Torrington, Conn., has been named 
principal of the school. He succeeds 
FRANK M. JEFFREY. 


Dr. JOHN CARR DuFF of Pittsburgh 
has been appointed principal of the 
Edgemont School, White Plains, N. Y., 
succeeding DR. WHIT BROGAN. 


CHARLES A. KEELER, for the last 
eighteen years superintendent of the 
Lyman School for Boys, Westboro, 
Mass., will retire August 1. He will 
be succeeded by CHARLES A. DUBOIS, 
master of Williams School, Chelsea, 
said to be the largest elementary 
school in the state. Lyman School is 
a state training school and its work 
is of a correctional as well as an edu- 
cational nature. 


MARGARET T. ALTON has resigned 
the position as principal of the Lan- 
singburg Junior High School, Troy, 
N. Y., to assume full-time duties as 
field worker for the Troy Orphan Asy- 
lum. 


WiLspuR F. BOLEN has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new six-year 
high school at Dunellen, N. J. 


ELWIN TOWNE, a faculty member, 
succeeds MELVILLE J. JOHNSON as 
principal of the high school at Fal- 
mouth, Me. 


HOWARD GORDON SPALDING for the 
past year principal of the high school 
at Lansdowne, Pa., has been made 
principal of the Borough School, North 
Plainfield, N. J. He succeeds HARRY 
L. STEARNS who resigned recently to 
accept the position of superintendent 
of schools at Woodbury, N. J. 


DR. HENRY ROBBINS BARROWS, asso- 
ciate professor of education, New 
York University school of education, 
and author of several books on biol- 
ogy, died July 16. 


HARRY DAVISON has been elected 
principal of the Whyel School in 
Uniontown, Pa. 


JOSEPH A. HANIPHY, for the last 
twenty-seven years principal of the 
John Ericsson Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died following an op- 
eration at the age of 64 years. Mr. 
Haniphy was one of the founders of 
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As we make all three 
kinds of soap, you may 
be sure these compara- 
tive cost figures are 
based on unbiased tests. 


OU are invited to PROVE 
THIS—at our expense! 





ge comparative test figures, shown above, give only 
one of the reasons why it will pay you to thoroughly 
investigate Palmolive ‘‘Measured Soap."’ For, in addition 
to saving you up to 50% on soap costs, this newest dry 
soap dispensing system has two other distinct advantages. 


First, there's the soap. It’s Palmolive, the world’s favor- 
ite toilet soap, in a new free-flowing form that lathers with 
amazing speed! It cleanses quickly and thoroughly, yet 
gives your students’ hands and faces the full protection of 
Palmolive’s special blend of olive and palm oils. 

Second, there’s the dispenser. It is the last word in sani- 
tary washroom soap control. Big, sturdy, leak-proof and 
tamper-proof—it is made to order for school installation. 


But why not prove to yourself, at our expense, how 
“Measured Soap”’ can help you 
cut down the cost of healthful 
cleanliness in your schools. 
Let us make a trial instal- 
lation that won't cost you 
a cent. Fill in and mail 
the coupon today. 


PALMOLIVE 


“Measured Soap” 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL 
DRY SOAP SYSTEM 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 

With the understanding that there shall be absolutely no cost to me 
I should like to arrange for a trial installation of the Palmolive 
*“Measured Soap” System. 





No soap waste with this dispenser. 
Two plunges measure just enough 
for one wash... no more! 





Name. occccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccescceeecooess I 
Tidercccscsccscecescecccccccsevs School...cccscccccecsccccvcccocees ; 
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RCA Victor Sound Reenforce- 
ment Installation in Girls’ 
High School, New York City. 
Loudspeakers are concealed in 
the gondola suspended over stage 





It isn’t really modern 
unless it’s 






O MATTER how old your school is, in at least one 

respect it can be completely modernized, and at very 
little expense. Installation of RCA Victor Sound Equipment 
will bring it the newest and latest aids to teaching and ad- 
ministration, and enable teachers and pupils to reach higher 
standards of work than ever before. 


This equipment may be installed to fit your individual needs 
exactly. You may have motion picture projectors, for the use 
of the educational films that are known to impart a maximum 
of instruction. You may have Centralized Radio, capable of 
supplying radio programs to designated rooms. Your audito- 
rium, gymnasium, playground and ball field can be furnished 
with Sound Reenforcing Systems so that students may hear 
clearly and distinctly everything spoken into the microphone. 
And there is now available a new system, combining Central- 
ized Radio and record playing with supervisory control over 
individual rooms. 

RCA Victor has the richest experience in the world in the 
recording and reproduction of sound. Its technical staff is at your 
command. Send the coupon below for complete information. 


@@ RCA VICTOR 


COMMERCIAL SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor | 
equipment for visual and aural instruction and administration. | 
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the Brooklyn Teachers Association and 
its president for two years. 


JOSEPH M. SCHNITZER has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Catskill, N. Y., to succeed JOHN T. 
KAEMMERLEN, who resigned to accept 
a similar position at Haverstraw, 
N. Y. Mr. Schnitzer has been director 
of elementary schools in Catskill. 


Dr. SAMUEL E. SHULL, superintend- 
ent emeritus of Perth Amboy schools, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., died at the age 
of 76. Doctor Shull served thirty-five 
years as superintendent at Perth Am- 
boy before retiring in 1930. 


Southern States 


Dr. JAMES E. ALLEN has been 
elected president of Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va., to succeed Dr. 
Morris P. SHAWKEY who recently re- 
signed after twelve years in the office. 
Doctor Allen has been president of 
Davis and Elkins College, West Vir- 
ginia, for twenty-five years. 


LLoypD L. SHRIVER, retiring superin- 
tendent of schools at Grafton, W. Va., 
has joined a Ford agency as salesman. 


JOHN D. RIDDICK has resigned the 
principalship of George Washington 
High School, Danville, Va., after nine 
years, to become principal of Jefferson 
High School, Roanoke, Va. 


F. W. Scott has moved to Flem- 
ingsburg, Ky., where he will be super- 
intendent of schools. ' 


O. G. SCHUBERT has resigned as su- 
perintendent of White Oak schools to 
become superintendent of the Dela- 
ware Consolidated School, Nowata 
County, Oklahoma. 


W. CLARK SIMPSON is the new su- 
perintendent of Carrollton High 
School, Carrollton, Miss. 


J. L. SOLLEY, principal of the Arab 
High School, Marshall County, Ala- 
bama, has been elected principal of 
Glencoe High School, Gadsden, Ala. 


MARVIN P. MANTEL has been chosen 
superintendent of schools at Green- 
ville, Ala. He succeeds MITTIE WRIGHT, 
who after thirteen years of adminis- 
trative work requested that she be al- 
lowed to become an elementary teacher 
in the school system. 


GEORGE W. WANNAMAKER has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the 
Glynn County schools at Brunswick, 
Ga., having resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Griffin public 
schools. 


R. L. CONLEY, after five years as 
superintendent of Ridgely schools, 
Ridgely, Tenn., has resigned to become 
educational field representative of the 
state department of game and fish. 
He will visit schools and civic organ- 
izations and lecture on wild life con- 
servation. 
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LouIs CLIFTON has been named head 
of the University of Kentucky exten- 
sion department. He was formerly 
principal of the Dry Ridge and Belle- 
view high schools, Kentucky, and since 
1926 has been a member of the uni- 
versity extension department as as- 
sistant director and acting director. 


A. J. PARR will succeed R. P. Bow- 
MAN as principal of Linville-Edom 
High School, Rockingham County, Va. 
Mr. Bowman has resigned to study 
for a doctorate at the University of 
Virginia. Mr. Parr’s old post as as- 
sistant principal at Elkton High 
School will be taken by ALFRED Dor- 
FLEM YER. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, until recently prin- 
cipal of the Norris, Tenn., High School, 
has been appointed supervisor of the 
University of Kentucky High School, 
taking the place of SHERMAN G. 
CRAYTON, whose resignation will be- 
come effective at the conclusion of the 
summer session. 


T. E. Story has been reelected su- 
perintendent of the Wilkesboro Cen- 
tral School District and principal of 
the high school at Wilkesboro, N. C., 
for the twelfth consecutive year. 


WILLIAM E. RAMSEY has been 
chosen by the Lincoln County board 
of education, Kentucky, as principal 
of the Broughtontown School to suc- 
ceed F. N. MCWHORTER, new head of 
Crab Orchard School. 


W. E. NEWBOLT, for five years prin- 
cipal of the graded and high school, 
Berea, Ky., has resigned. He will teach 
at Berea Academy. 


L. S. MICHAEL is the new principal 
of the Parkersburg Central Junior- 
Senior High School, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., following the resignation of 
E. E. CHURCH. 


Western States 


R. L. MARKLEY has been appointed 
commissioner of education of Wyom- 
ing. He has been superintendent of 
schools at Thermopolis, Wyo. He suc- 
ceeds W. B. McINTOSH. 


Dr. WALTER C. EELLS has been 
granted a year’s leave from his pro- 
fessorship of education at Stanford 
University to become coordinator for 
the National Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. PRoF. 
E. D. GRIZZELL, University of Penn- 
sylvania, is chairman of the study 
committee. National headquarters of 
the committee will be established in 
Washington, D. C. in September. 


Dr. GEORGE ALLEN ODGERS on July 
1 assumed his new duties as president 
of Gooding College, Idaho, a post left 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
CHARLES W. TENNEY. Doctor Odgers 
has been director of personnel and 
professor of education at Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore. 





DR. FREDERICK M. HUNTER, chan- 
cellor of the University of Denver 
since 1928, has accepted a position as 
chancellor of the Oregon educational 
system. He will assume his new duties 
on September 1. 


C. LELAND RICHMOND of Walla 
Walla has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the State Training School for 
Boys at Chehalis, Wash. He succeeds 
JOHN C. KELLY, JR., Tacoma, who re- 
signed to enter teaching. 


FRANCIS OAKBERG has been named 
principal of Wells High School in Elko 
County, Nevada, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of GEORGE 
REHM shortly after his appointment 
was made. 


JOHN METCALF, superintendent of 
schools at McCammon, Ida., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at 
Afton, Wyo. Mr. Metcalf will be suc- 
ceeded by DAvip THOMAS, the football 
coach at McCammon. 


The newly elected superintendent of 
schools at Long Beach, Calif., is WILL 
FRENCH of Tulsa, Okla. 


Dr. C. A. HOWARD, superintendent 
of public instruction in Oregon, has 
general charge of the recreation pro- 
gram now being conducted in seven- 
teen Oregon cities through the employ- 
ment of recreation workers through 
relief funds. 


Middle Western States 


FRANK A. JENSEN, superintendent 
of schools at Rockford, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of the La 
Salle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College, La Salle, Ill., succeed- 
ing FRED G. STEVENSON, resigned. 
E.uis U. GraFr, former principal of 
Rockford High School, has been named 
as Mr. Jensen’s successor. 


DR. FREDERICK A. MIDDLEBUSH has 
been named president of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, succeeding Dr. WAL- 
TER WILLIAMS, noted educator in jour- 
nalism and head of the university for 
five years. Doctor Williams, who has 
been in ill health for some time, will 
continue as dean of the school of 
journalism. 


Dr. DUGALD CALEB JACKSON, JR., 
will assume the directorship of Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, following the res- 
ignation of DR. GEORGE NOBLE CAR- 
MAN. Doctor Jackson was formerly 
head of the engineering departments 
at the University of Kansas and at 
the University of Louisville. He is the 
son of Dr. Dugald Caleb Jackson who 
retired in June as head of the elec- 
trical engineering department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 


H. E. BINFORD has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., succeeding W. H. Vogel. Mr. 
Binford was a former high school 
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For Old 

Schools or 
New, Large 
or Small... 


Accurate Temperature 
and Greatest Economy 


with the 
























THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 


HE Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed... 


Installation, as well as operating 
costs are equally low in old or 
new, large or small Schools. 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Modustat Sys- 
tem ... Minneapolis-Honey- 
well "Regulator Company, 2820 
Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 








MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


SCHOOLS 






. appreciate their 
many advantages 


@ You could list many reasons for the con- 
tinued preference of school authorities for 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, but most 
important of all is SANITATION. The drinking 
mound is always maintained at uniform height, 
due to a practical two-stream projector. Auto- 
matic stream control—another feature—means 
that water never varies regardless of line 
pressure changes. Of course, the Halsey Tay- 
lor line offers you a wide variety of designs 
to suit every purpose and to meet your build- 
ing budget! Write. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 
SPECIFY 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 














ERE’S one fence that incorpo- 
rates all the newest ideas in 
modern fence construction. Made of 
Copper-bearing steel that is ‘“Hot- 
dip” galvanized after complete fab- 
rication, this fence presents a neat, 
trim and sturdy appearance. When 
you sight along a line of Continental 
fence you will find every post in 
perfect alignment; corners substan- 
tially braced, fabric that is stretched 
to just the proper tension and se- 
curely tied to the framework; gates 
that swing easily and maintain their 
original alignment, and above all a 
fence that is strong and durable yet 
modern in its appearance. 


TRULY A 20 CENTURY 


PRODUCT 


Offered in three popular styles; with- 
out barb wire, with three strands of 
barb wire, or with five strands of 
barb wire at the top, Continental 
Chain link fence will fit any require- 
ment. We offer a complete service 
that includes the co-operation of our 
experienced staff of fence engineers. 
We shall be glad to assist you in se- 
lecting the style of fence best suited 
to your particular needs, and every 
job must prove to your entire satis- 
faction before it is considered com- 
plete. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 
CORP., Kokomo, Ind. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


‘CONTINENTAL Goan Lrks FENCE 
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Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible’ 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 
room be equipped with 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Darnell Noiseless Glides not 
only enable you to move chairs 
and light furniture smoothly 
and noiselessly, but give you 
maximum protection of floors 
as well. 
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Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor. 
The Rubber Cushion ab- 
sorbs all noise, and washer 
prevents nail from pull- 
ing out. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF 32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, LL. 
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principal in Bloomington before going 
to Louisville, Ky., where he was high 
school principal and lately assistant 
superintendent in charge of junior 
and senior high schools. 


ELDON C,. GEYER, director of public 
school research and special education, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Battle Creek, Mich. Dr. 
W. G. COBURN’S resignation from the 
post took effect July 1 after forty 
years’ service in the capacity of school 
superintendent. 


ROSCOE PULLIAM, superintendent of 
schools at Harrisburg, IIl., since 1927, 
has been appointed to the presidency 
of the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University at Carbondale. The ap- 
pointment fills the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Dr. HENRY R. 
SHRYOCK. 


P. C. BUNN has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the public schools of 
Lorain, Ohio. He fills the vacancy 
left by the death on May 25 of D. J. 
BOONE, who had served as superin- 
tendent for twenty-one years. 


Dr. Louis ROUND WILSON, dean of 
the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, was elected 
president of the American Library 
Association at its meeting in Denver 
in late June. 


HAROLD L. RICHARDS has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the high 
school system at Blue Island, Ill. He 
follows J. E. LEMON who is retiring 
after forty-one years’ service. 


Dr. LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, pres- 
ident of three universities during his 
career as an educator, died in Way- 
land, Mich., after a brief illness at the 
age of seventy-three years. Doctor 
Murlin was president of Baker Uni- 
versity at Baldwin, Kan., from 1894 
to 1911; president of Boston Univer- 
sity from 1911 to 1925, and president 
of DePauw University at Greencastle, 
Ind., from 1925 to 1928. 


Dr. C. A. PHILLIPS has been serv- 
ing as acting director of the summer 
session at the University of Missouri. 
Doctor Phillips is director of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School and a pro- 
fessor of education in the university. 


J. IVAN NIERGARTH is the newly 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Cass City, Mich. He is at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan this summer tak- 
ing work for an advanced degree. 


The new prior and principal of St. 
Thomas High School, Rockford, III., is 
the Rev. JoHN F. Seary, former as- 
sistant principal of St. Ritas High 
School, Chicago. 


CHARLES J. THOMSON, head of the 
school system at Brown City, Mich., for 
the last twelve years, has accepted the 
position of superintendent of Davison 
High School, Davison, Mich. 
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Dr. EDWARD MCLAUGHLIN, princi- 
pal of the Dewey Grammar School, 
Chicago, from the time the school 
opened in 1910 until his retirement in 
1923, died recently at the age of 
eighty-two years. Doctor McLaughlin 
was once a practicing physician, a 
graduate of Rush Medical College. 


L. X. JOHNSTON, Lisbon, Ohio, has 
been elected céunty superintendent of 
schools of Carroll County, Ohio, to 
succeed SAMUEL H. LEIPER, who died 
of pneumonia in May at the age of 38 
years. Mr. Johnston has been assis- 
tant county superintendent of Col- 
umbiana County, Ohio, for the last 
five years. 


JESSE B. Coons of Grant, Iowa, is a 
superintendent during the school year 
but a mayor during the summer. He 
was elected 1935 mayor of the summer 
session “tent city” at the University 
of Iowa. He serves a population of a 
little more than 100 citizens. 


HERBERT L. KLINGBEIL, superintend- 
ent of schools at Basco, IIl., has been 
appointed superintendent at Colches- 
ter, Ill., to fill the vacancy made by the 
election of C. C. McCorMICK as county 
superintendent of schools. 


RAY M. KITCHEN succeeds ALBERT 
B. DAVIS as superintendent of schools 
at Stoutsville, Ohio. Mr. Davis will 
be superintendent at McArthur, Ohio. 


E. D. JARVIS, superintendent of 
schools at Fort Recovery, Ohio, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Perrysburg, Ohio. 


G. R. PATTON, superintendent of 
schools at Hyatts, Ohio, has resigned 
to take over the same position at 
Waynesfield, Ohio. 


ORAN I. BROWN, principal of the 
high school at Osgood, Ind., is to be the 
new superintendent of schools at 
Milan, Ind. 


R. L. CLEVELAND, principal of a 
school at Rensselaer, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for 
that city. 


The Rev. JOHN HARRIS, principal of 
St. Ritas High School, Chicago, for 
the last six years, has gone to the St. 
Nicholas of Tolentine convent, New 
York City, as prior. The Rev. RUEL- 
LAN FINK, former prior of Cascia 
Hall, Tulsa, Okla., will take over 
Father Harris’s former position. 


RICHARD CRONEIS has been elected 
superintendent of Whetstone schools 
near Bucyrus, Ohio. C. F. Rost, for- 
mer superintendent, takes a similar 
position at Old Fort, Seneca County, 
Ohio. 


JOHN F. KOEpPE, superintendent of 
schools, at Aurora, Ohio, has been 
elected head of the school system at 
Berea, Ohio, to succeed A. G. YAWBERG. 


ADEN H. KELLUMS has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Kincaid, Il. 


J. S. BARRINGTON will receive the 
appointment of superintendent of 
schools at New Washington, Ohio, if 
he can be released from his contract 
with the school board at Chatfield, 
Ohio. 


M. L. McCoy, superintendent of 
schools at Lennox, S. D., has been 
elected to the superintendency of the 
public schools at Iron River, Mich., 
upon the retirement of FRANK HEN- 
DRY. 


LAWRENCE F.. KRUEGER, principal of 
the high school at Flat Rock, Mich., 
is the new superintendent of schools 
at Grosse Ile, Mich. He _ succeeds 
CHARLES E. BRAKE, who has become 
deputy school commissioner of Wayne 
County. 


CAROL EDWARDS, teacher of social 
science in the Solon High School, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Solon, Ohio. CLAUDE NASH 
has been promoted from the principal- 
ship to the superintendency of the 
Orange, Ohio, schools, succeeding 
T. W. WICKHAM, now assistant county 
superintendent. 


C. J. HANCOCK, superintendent of 
schools at Hewitt, Minn., died on June 
26 of gunshot wounds received when 
he surprised two burglars robbing his 
garage. Before his death he identified 
a photograph of one of his assailants. 


CARL Rospart of Sygnet, Ohio, is the 
new superintendent of Birmingham 
School near Lorain, Ohio. 


L. J. SMITH has been named super- 
intendent of schools at Massillon, 
Ohio. Mr. Smith has been superin- 
tendent of the Stark County schools 
for six years. He has signed a three- 
year contract. 


E. V. SHARP of Fountain City, Ind., 
assumes his new duties as principal 
of the high school at Boston,. Ind., in 
September. He succeeds AARON LIND- 
LEY, recently resigned. Mr. Lindley is 
to be superintendent of schools at 
Crown Point, Ind. 


MERRILL FULLMER has been elected 
superintendent of the Augusta Com- 
munity High School, Augusta, III. 


B. I. Brapy, former assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Auburn, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent,  uc- 
ceeding J. G. CROWE who has resigned 
to take a similar position in Chester, 
Ohio. 


WILLIAM A. BAKER of Buckskin, 
Ind., has accepted the position of high 
school principal and basketball coach 
at Alamo, Ind. 


WARREN W. Coy will take over the 
superintendency of schools in Fort 
Recovery, Ohio, this summer. 
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CLEAN CLEAN 


FLOORS 








SPROCKET 


PROJECTOR 
eo, SILENT 
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Keep the school floors clean and the rest is easy. 
For it is the floor that receives a new layer of incom- A — a 
ing dirt every day. It also receives all the dust that 


settles in the room. Dirt and dust is redistributed f*. No Bolts 
from the floor unless it is removed frequently and — . me 
thoroughly down to the last crevice and corner. Seraight Sound 
Spencer Portable and Central Vacuum Cleaning ae Ask any professional operator se 
Systems have a powerful vacuum with quick-acting =| _—_, Direct why these HOLMES 16 mm__, Reflected 
tools and are easy for one man or woman to operate. Light on features are so necessary to the pound 
They save cleaning time and do better work than Phectesi finest sound reproduction and Photo Cell 
can be done by hand methods. | liad picture projection. No Claw 
We would like to demonstrate the Spencer Portable and let you see Sovechet P awe — 
the practical and permanent economies produced by these machines. Filtered Write for full descriptive Ne High 
ENC CENTRAL AND PORTABLE | Sees maven st 
oP ER VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
§-21_ | 1814 Orchard Street Chicago, Illinois 








THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 























FOLDING CHAIRS 


WITH STYLE, BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, and COMFORT 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND CLASSROOM 








fote PROTECTION 







IRON and CHAIN LINK WIRE 
FENCES and ENTRANCE GATES 


FE eaten 2 





New Catalog Sent on Request 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


118 Stewart Block - : : Cincinnati, Ohio 





“TAB-L-ARM” 


Sturdily Built 
Guaranteed 


Many Styles and 
Prices to Choose From 


ware oy SAIMOS 
RICES 













“PRESS-TOE LOCK” 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Free Knees 


After years of unrelieved recum- 
bency, the school desk drawer has sud- 
denly flopped over on its side. In its 
new position it becomes a vertical book 
file. 

Equipment engineers now and then 
get ideas of just such exciting sim- 
plicity. With the desk drawer turned 
over, plenty of knee space is left, the 
desideratum of pupils with lengthen- 
ing legs. Moreover, in opening this 
side drawer, all scraping and moving 
of chairs is obviated. For less com- 
motion, even a progressive school head 
must sometimes pray. 

Standard School Fixture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., introduces this new 
“classroom efficiency” desk in several 
neat models, supplementing it with 
modernized posture chairs. 


Stage and Screen 


Broadway and Hollywood suck their 
talent from the high schools. Boys and 
girls feel the emotional response of a 
school audience and their dream is to 
recapture it from a wider public. 

An administrator may not regard 
his high school as a prep school for 
stage and screen, but if he is human 
at all he takes pride in the school’s 
well equipped stage. A stage, of 
course, is not well equipped unless 
safety is the prime factor in the equip- 
ment. Vallen, Inc., Akron, Ohio, can 
add security to the school stage with 
its all steel, noiseless curtain track. 


Symbolism 


Six little symbols tell the story. 
They represent warming, cooling, hu- 
midifying, dehumidifying, circulating 
and cleaning. Automatic control of 
these processes makes satisfactory air 
conditioning possible. That’s the gist 
of it. 

“This Thing Called Air Condition- 
ing” is a neat little book, not to be 
reviewed with the others on the next 
page because it is put out by a manu- 
facturer, the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2820 Fourth Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis. The company 
does not make or sell air conditioning 
apparatus, so it feels its book is with- 
out prejudice for or against any one 
system. Its interest is in automatic 
control, in which it has pioneered for 
fifty years. 


Is Stone Softer? 


One thing that never lets you down 
is a hard maple floor. Foster School, 
Evanston, Ill., has a thirty-five-year- 


old one which was scrubbed frequently 
and vigorously for many, many years. 
Nowadays we are being taught that 
scrubbing is just about the worst 
thing that can happen to a wood floor. 

Reconditioned by a “heavy duty” 
finish, the Foster School floor is again 
ready for hobnailed traffic and is well 
on its way to fulfilling claims that it 
will outwear stone. 

You need not be an architect in 
order to profit by the grading rules, 
standard specifications and data on 
laying and finishing hard maple, beech 
and birch floors just published by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Punishment-Proof 


They’re kicked up and _ they’re 
kicked down. Except in a private 
home that’s about all they can expect. 
From the general public it is just one 
swift kick in the seat after another. 

Few can take it. These few seem 
actually built for punishment. Abuse 
them as you will, they won’t break 
under it. A perfect example is the 
toilet seat by Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., 623 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. This concern says it takes a 
whale of a seat to stand public toilet 
abuse and so it presents the Whale- 
Bone-Ite. Because of its “cross-grain 
laminated construction, the seat is un- 
breakable, and, once installed, lasts 
forever.” 

Strong claims these, but a reputable 
concern is behind them. Many, many 
schools are behind them too, and mil- 
lions of healthy little “behinds” tes- 
tify to their sanitary construction. 


Etiquette Hint 


A dean of women says that she can 
tell the first week which freshmen 
girls at her college come from large 
families. They talk loud and fast; 
have always had to in order to be 
heard at all. 

We question the reliability of this 
high sibling test. More than likely 
many of the noisiest are merely prod- 
ucts of high school cafeterias, where 
to make themselves heard above dishes 
and din, girls must shriek and boys 
must shout. 

In school cafeterias treated with 
Acousti-Celotex, that noise-absorbing 
finished surface for ceilings or walls 
made by the Celotex Company, 919 
North Michigan, Chicago, pupils may 
eat their lunches in well mannered en- 
joyment. Try Acousti-Celotex in the 
lunchroom and watch the pupils go 
Emily Post. 


Crossroads Music 


A cornstalk fiddle and a shoestring 
bow once made the music of the cross- 
roads. Now they listen to the pipe 
organ at Pretty Prairie School, if you 
please. 

Pretty Prairie’s isn’t an ordinary 
pipe organ. It is the new electric or- 
gan invented by Laurens Hammond, 
president of the Hammond Clock Com- 
pany, Chicago. The sound is that of a 
pipe organ, all right, but reeds, pipes 
and vibrating parts are missing. The 
sound begins electrically, and the or- 
gan can’t get out of tune. It takes 
only about half the space of an up- 
right piano and the price is within the 
reach of the Pretty Prairie P.-T. A. 

George Gershwin has one too, and 
Sigmund Romberg. Schools all over 
the country are playing follow the 
leader. 


Longevity Tables 


For gentle handling and delicacy of 
attention, avoid gymnasiums and laun- 
dries. In virility rather than in fragil- 
ity lies their charm. 

Gym towels divide their lives be- 
tween shower rooms and laundries, 
and it is not surprising that long life 
is not their characteristic. 

When someone comes along with a 
gym towel that stands up under this 
hard way of life for an average of 
five years, he has something worth 
christening a “Super-Gym” towel. 
That is what Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Baraboo, Wis., calls its heavy duty 
towels, many of which are said to con- 
tinue in service for more than seven 
years. 

Some 400 high schools and col- 
leges have decided, after referring to 
the longevity tables, that these Super. 
Gym towels are the cheapest they can 
buy. 


World With Fence 


As to whether the world with a 
fence around it would actually satisfy 
some persons there is reasonable 
doubt. A good many school men, how- 
ever, would live more contented lives 
if there were a good strong fence 
around the school grounds. Children 
at play simply will chase balls into 
streets and highways without thought 
of traffic. 

Cyclone Safeguard Fence, made by 
the Cyclone Fence Company, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., is a wise defense against 
such heedlessness. A similar fence, 
with a top finish of three strands of 
barbed wire, called the Invincible, 
helps to solve the gate crashing prob- 
lem at the school football and baseball 
field. 

Summer is installation and replace- 
ment time for fences. The school 
world with a fence around it is none 
too exacting a demand to make, par- 
ticularly for grounds adjacent to heav- 
ily trafficked highways. 
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Stage 
@ Equipment 


Velour Curtains + Draperies + 
Scenery and Rigging + Equip- 
ment of the Highest Quality 
+» Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel + Write 


TWIN CITY 
SCENIC COMPANY 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
25 HENRY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 













what “Dayton Safe- 


AYJANITOR TELLS 
ty” means ...... 





© Every school should have at 
least one Dayton Safety Ladder. 
My Dayton saves my time on 
countless jobs and prevents bad, 
costly falls. °° 







The Dayton is made of durable airplane 
spruce, in sizes 3 to 16 feet. Stands firmly. 
Straight back permits close work in corners, 
or against walls. Moderate in price. Write 


Dept. NS-8 for details. 


The DAYTON SAFETY 
LADDER CO. 


121-123 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(PATENTED) 


Stock carried on Pacific 
Coast by E. D. Bullard 
Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 
160 other distributors 
from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed 
in Canada by Safety 
Supply Co., Toronto. 
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HOLTZER-CABOT 














Outstanding Excellence 


To meet the exacting requirements of the Alameda County 
Court House HOLTZER-CABOT Clocks were chosen. Utmost 
accuracy and dependability were the first requisites of this 
installation. 

For sixty years HOLTZER-CABOT has been supplying discrimi- 
nating architects with really fine clock and signal systems for 
public and private institutions. Send to Dept. 33 for our new 
Clock Bulletin or ask for engineered service on your present 
problems. There is no obligation. 

ALAMEDA COUNTY COURT HOUSE — Associated Architects 


Henry Minton of San Francisco, Calif. Will G. Corlett, James W. Platchek, 
Wm. E. Schirmer, Carl Werner, all of Oakland, Calif. 


Electrical Engineer Electrical Contractor 
G. M. Simonson, Oakland, Calif. Roy Butcher, San Jose, Calif. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 AMORY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Worn Out Shades With 
Draper SIGHT SAVING Shades 


Se 


Replace | 





| Draper Adjustable School Room Shades 
| keep the glare of the sun OUT, but let a// of 
| the light IN. The patented Draper pulley 
bracket allows easy shade removal for 
| cleaning. 


Address Dept. NS for details 
and samples of Dratex Fabric 


| LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. NS INDIANA 
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for a New School Year 
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Illustration: The Double 
Tier Locker, two wide. 


OTHER LYON 
EQUIPMENT: 


Book Shelving 
Storage Cabinets 
Work Benches 
Shop Equipment 
Storage Shelving 


and 





1 Smooth operation of locking device and 
doors—avoids delays and confusion. 





2 Quietness, by full-silenced design— 
promotes school efficiency. 


LYON Folding 
Steel CHAIRS 


3 Lasting strength and beauty in harmony 
with school’s dignity for years to come. 


These and other advantages are the result 4 *eund solution to every 


F school’s portable seating 
of structural improvements recently an- problems. Flexible in ar- 
nounced—new styling of frame, louvres, "gement- Compact in 

. as . storage. Strong and com- 
and fittings; new design of hinge and latch; _fortable in use. No. CL- 
. s . s . . 290 illustrated. Ask for 
use of projection welding at all vital points -” . = 
special bulletin. 


—13 new features in all. Send the coupon 
for the new Lyon Locker Catalog which é 
explains them, and illustrates all types 


for your choice. 8,000,000 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED — 


2308 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
| 2308 River Street, Aurora, Illinois | 
new Lyon Locker Catalog, () Folding Chairs, () Cabinets, | 


| Please send 
Shop Equipment. l 


Book Shelving, 
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DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by 
Henry Steele Commager. Crofts American History Se- 
ries. New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1934. Pp. 
xxi+504. $4.00. 

From the “privileges and prerogatives granted to Colum- 
bus” to the anti-war treaty of June, 1934, the author has 
made a wise selection in compiling 486 readings for stu- 
dents of American history. The new volume includes many 
items not usually found in the typical book of readings. Just 
as valuable for secondary school as for college. 


CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. By George 
Drayton Strayer, Jr. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 618. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
vit+123. $1.50. 

Centralizing tendencies in three states are discussed. 
There appears to be little definite philosophy or general 
plan behind these movements and therein lies the danger. 
Worth reading. 


STAMMERING AND ALLIED DISORDERS. By C. S. 
Bluemel. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
Pp. x +182. $2.00. 

In not too technical language the author presents his 
theory of stammering as conflict between conditioning and 
inhibition, citing experimental and clinical data, and sug- 
gesting therapeutic measures. 


BIOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN. Volumes I and II. By Sir 
J. Arthur Thomson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1935. Two volumes, 1600 pages. Illustrated. $5.00 
complete. 

One of the most complete and readible biologies written. 
Represents the research and compilation of one of Great 
Britain’s foremost scientists. Covers many topics ordinarily 
omitted entirely or skimmed over in the ordinary book. 
Designed primarily for popular reading and as a general 
reference book. Particularly suited to secondary school 
libraries. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SUB- 
STITUTE-TEACHING SERVICE IN CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. By Clare Charles Baldwin. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 615. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. Pp. viit+115. $1.50. 

National survey of methods and practices in the employ- 
ment of substitute teachers. Author proposes standards for 
administration after study of 143 city school procedures. 


WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL. By the staff of the Fox Meadow 
School. Photos by Wendell MacRae. New York: Round 
Table Press, 1935. Pp. 109. $3.00. 

Every school library should possess several copies of this 
remarkable pictorial presentation of what the new educa- 
tion means. The beauty of the book is that it tells a good 
story through pictures: the narrative is really secondary. 
The best pictures of child life yet published. Executives 
and teachers will find it of real value in social interpreta- 
tion. 


REDIRECTING EDUCATION. Vol. II, Europe and Can- 
ada. Edited by Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon H. Key- 
serling. New York: Morningside Heights: Columbia 
University Press, 1935. Pp. ix+285. $3.00. 

The second volume of a pair of excellent books on educa- 
tion. The new publication is concerned with up-to-the-min- 
ute descriptions of the educational systems in Germany, 
england, France, Russia, Italy, Denmark and Canada. 
Each of these national systems is capably covered and 
interestingly presented. 
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Here ArRE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE 





REPLACEMENTS 
J, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


——— (LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 

Cambrie Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Snterstate, 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 


INTER -TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


For wear, service and economy specify 
Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium. 


* Sunlite and Inter-twill are pointed by hond. 
Cleanable and Wil! Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 
HOBOKEN aad NEW JERSEY 
LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


SALTIMORE MARYLAND 


















to more 
places... 


of historic interest 
—nearer the retail 
shopping district, 
theatres, etc.—and 
combining every- 
thing in appoint- 
ments, conve- 
niences and luxu- 
ries that a modern 
structure could 
offer — with a ser- 
vice that exempli- 
fies Philadelphia's 
famed hospitality. 





1200 Outside Rooms, 1200 Modern Baths 


dhe Rates from $3.50 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 


LARGEST UNIT IN UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 














race A LE~ 
LOCKER LOCKS 


The name YALE is known everywhere as 
representative of the highest degree of security 
and dependability. YALE Locker Locks are 
made in a wide range of types to meet the 
requirements of every kind of locker system— 


for new installation or replacement. 


YALE COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCKS 


With or without emergency control key. 


YALE COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


With or without emergency control key. 
YALE KEY LOCKER LOCKS 
With pin-tumbler, flat key or 
grooved key operation 


YALE CABINET LOCKS 


Masterkeyed in groups 





SCHOOL EXECUTIVES— 
—write us your requirements, 
requesting samples and full de- 
tails. Address . 





YALE 


Combination Locker 
Lock No. L3374 with 
emergency control key. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 








CUSHION 


SLIDES 





Quiet—easy sliding—economical 


Eliminate the chatter and vibration of chairs with Bassick 
chair slides. Hardened and polished heavy gauge steel base, 
with resilient rubber cushion. Four sizes —7", 146", 144" 
and 114", Write for free samples and complete information. 


| THE BASSICK COMPANY «+ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The world’s largest manufacturers of casters, slides and 
floor protection equipment. 


Canadian Factory: Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 
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@ © Safeguard the eyesight of your 
school children. Investigate FORSYTE! 
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SHARING WITH YOU OUR 
100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Send for folder, “What Price Eyesight?” 


at: ahipasitprbel ic pacetogt eptiteideb 


58 HAYES AVEN AN 


VENUE. NEW YORK 





6 NEW MONT Conny SV REET, SAN FRANCISCC 


ANTA FE B DIN iosaon tomas 





Some Day All America’s School 


Children 
will sit correctly 


LIKE THIS 


The silhouette to the right 
shows the ideal way a child 
hould be seated when at school. 
Note the position of the body 
. back erect, chest out, feet 
firmly on the floor. 
The book is not lying on the 
surface of the desk. Neither is 
it held in a fatiguing position by 
the hands and arms. The book 
is at approximately the height of 
the chin, at approximately a right 
angle to the line of vision, and 
at a distance adjustable to each 
individual's needs and the vari- 
ous conditions of light and the 
printed page. 

Classroom posture posters and inter- 
esting pamphlets\ relating to healthful 
posture and eye-protection are avail- 
able for teachers’ use. Address Dept. 
N.S.8. 





Illustrating the essentials of body 
and book position. It is the pos- 
turally correct position a pupil as- 
sumes naturally and comfortably 
when seated in 


The American Universal 
BETTER SIGHT Desk 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


General Offices: 





Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 134 
Churches and Public Auditoriums. 





DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 








TECHNIQUES OF TEACHER SELF PLACEMENT. A 
MANUAL OF EMPLOYMENT. By William A. Mac- 
Dougall. Grand Forks, N. D.: Holt Printing Company, 
1935. Pp. 243. $1.90. 


Painstakingly the author has brought together much 
information that is of real value to teachers when they are 
attempting to secure teaching positions. Intensely practical 
and realistic. 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS OF TEACHING IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. By Nelson L. Bossing. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pp. xvi+704. $2.75. 


Outgrowth of the author’s experience in the University 
of Oregon, this added volume to the art of teaching is well 
balanced, catholic in scope and does not ride methodology 
hobbies. Fair presentation of all recognized methods is 
made. Well organized and easy to read. Training school 
text and also valuable for secondary school administrative 
library. 


CAN ATTITUDES BE TAUGHT? By Arthur Lichten- 
stein. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 
ix+89. Paper bound. $1.25. 


This monograph describes some research on scientific 
attitudes as developed in general science. It includes an 
excellent resumé of experimental attitude studies. 


CHARACTER DANCES FOR SCHOOL PROGRAMS. By 
Hilda Clute Kozman. New York: A.S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1935. Pp. 116. $2.00. Illustrated. 


These new character dances offer a variety of material 
ranging from the grotesque to the esthetic; from the solo 
type to ensembles of any number; from a “rube dance” to a 
stately minuet, and from an Indian Maidens’ Thanksgiving 
dance to a Japanese parasol dance. The directions are 
clearly given and the music is well printed. Teachers of 
physical education will find it helpful. 


BEFORE THE DAWN OF HISTORY. By Charles R. 
Knight. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1935. (Third printing.) Pp. xiii+ 
119. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Indispensable for the secondary school social studies 
library. Unique account of the milleniums preceding man 
on earth. The sequential pictorial presentation of the artist’s 
and scientist’s reconstruction of these periods furnishes a 
most vivid book for adults as well as children. It fills a 
much needed gap in our record. 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE JUN- 
IOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By Maxie Nave 
Woodring; Ida A. Jewett, and Rachel Theresa Benson. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. ix+358. $2.75. 


Every teacher of English will covet this book at sight 
with its source material for thirty-four subjects ranging 
from spelling to vocational guidance. The annotated items, 
the cross-sectioning at the end of each section, and the 
highly usable index will convince him of the service and 
practicability of the book. 


UNROLLING THE MAP: The Story of Exploration. By 
Leonard Outhwaite. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 1935. (A John Day Book). Illustrated with draw- 
ings by Gordon Grant, and 56 specially devised maps. 
Pp. xiv+351. $3.75. 

Quite the most complete chronological collection of ex- 
plorations and explorers yet published, starting with Hannu, 
who discovered Punt in 2700 B.c., to the stratosphere 
flights of 1935. The author uses black and white in map 
form most effectively and progressively shows how discov- 
ery shortens the unknown. The story moves interestingly 
from an almost black to practically a completely white 
globe in less than 5,000 years. Gordon Grant has reproduced 
type boats from Egyptian times to the present. It is a 
piece of writing that will fascinate and hold the adolescent 
interested from the opening page to the last note. No sec- 
ondary school library can be considered complete without 
this volume. 
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features. 





INCREASE YOUR BLACKBOARD 
and BULLETIN BOARD SPACE 


Classrooms poorly equipped with Blackboards or Bulletin Boards can be 
provided with adequate equipment easily and economically with the 
addition of a New Webco Swinging Leaf Blackboard and Bulletin Board. 
Adds 84 square feet of genuine Hyloplate Blackboard. Many exclusive 


Write for details. Address Dept. No. SH821 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANLFACTIULERS - = = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 

















Pass tton... 


|* NATION'S SCHOOLS 
serves a large purpose in solving the 
problems of school administration. Each 
month it contains a wide variety of au- 
thoritative articles on many subjects 
relating to curriculum and to the school 
plant. 


When you have gone over this issue 
pass it on. Your assistants, principals, 
department heads, your cafeteria man- 
ager, engineer will all find much prac- 
tical and helpful guidance in the solu- 
tion of their tasks—for an efficiently run- 
ning school system. 


And if you feel the need for help on 
any problem, write us frankly for assist- 
ance. The editors of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS are in constant touch with 
leading school authorities throughout the 
country. Service is yours for the asking. 




















OUNDS— 

however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 
MercurocHromMe—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 


by the Council 
on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the 
American Medi- 
cal Association. 


This seal denotes 
acceptance of 
Mercurochrome 
for New and Non- 
official Remedies 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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use GLOSS SEAL..! 





TO WAX, POLISH 
SCRUB and DRY SCRUB 


Use the FINNELL Polisher-Scrubber. Flexible, 
silent, powerful. Four models. Interchangeable 
brush ring makes one size adaptable to large 
and smal! areas. Many other styles and sizes of 
FINNELL machines. The FINNELI. line assures 
you the right machine for your needs. Demon- 
stration free. For immediate attention wire. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


Aruietic directors and coaches enthusiastically endorse GLOSS 
SEAL No. 1 for gymnasium floors. It produces a finish hard enough to 
stand the terrific wear of slips, slides, sudden stops. It resists the 
action of rubber burns,—resists acids, alkalis, harsh soaps. An ideal 


finish also for desks, seats. Three other protective finishes, including: 


GLOSS SEAL No. 7, for class rooms, halls, wood corridors. 
Virtually as wear-resisting as No. 1, but more penetrating. 


GLOSS SEAL No. 9, an ideal preservative for wood, cement, 
cork, linoleum floors. Resists ink, moisture, oil and water. 
Does not darken the surface. 


TRAFFIC SEAL, an exceptional wear-resisting finish for 
places of heavy traffic. A hard durable surface that will not 
darken or discolor, and is easily maintained. 


There’s still time before school opens to give your floors a protective 
preservative treatment that will bring them through the school year 
with lower maintenance cost and less repair cost next summer. With 
these four types of sealers FINNELL offers a complete range of floor 
finishes. In the entire FINNELL line there is a wide range of floor 
maintenance materials of all types—waxes, soaps, fillers, powders. 
The FINNELL staff of trained floor experts is ready and qualified to 
counsel with you on all floor problems. For samples of FINNELL 
products, information about them or for any other information, 
address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 208 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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Stop 


with ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 





Effort Is Wasted Unless Sound Is Controlled 


The positive need for acousti- 
cal correction is now generally 
recognized by educators and 
architects and this need has led 
to the wide use of Acousti- 
Celotex. In no classroom is 
there a greater need for these 
modern Sound-Absorbing Tiles 
than the one devoted to music. 
As one educator expressed it: 


“I have trained orchestras and 
similar organizations in rooms 
with acoustical properties so un- 
favorable as to have a marked effect 





on the majority of the members. 
In such rehearsal rooms it is pos- 
sible for a member of a band or 
orchestra to play wrong notes 
throughout most of a composition 
and neither the director nor the 
pupil know it. In many cases at 
least half the organization that is 
being trained in this type of room 
is not being trained at all.” 


Acousti-Celotex is the final 
solution for such problems. To 
correct acoustical conditions in 
music rooms, to subdue noise 
in corridors, ‘“‘gyms’’, cafeterias, 





THOSE SOUR NOTES ( 


/ 





typewriting rooms, to make 
speech clearer and hearing 
easier in auditoriums, to create 
an atmosphere of quiet and 
concentration in study rooms, 
apply Acousti-Celotex to walls 
and ceilings —new or old. 


This material meets all acousti- 
cal requirements, is pleasing in 
appearance, is easily cleaned, 
permanent and inexpensive. 
Installations are quickly made 
without disturbing school rou- 
tine. Consult the Acousti- 
Celotex contracting engineer in 
your city; or write direct. 


Paintability and Permanence — 
Acousti-Celotex may be repeatedly 
painted without reducing its effi- 
ciency. Patented perforations (441 
to the square foot) permit access 
of sound waves to the inner ab- 
sorbent material. Acousti-Celotex 
endures as long as the building 
without diminished effectiveness. 


Music at Shorewood High School, Shore- 
wood, Wisc., is taught in a room treated 
with Acousti-Celotex. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


ARK REGISTERED 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 





REF. STACK § 


“Big gain in gate receipts since we've 
had P. A. S.” ... treasurer tells the school board 


has many uses— both educational and administrative. 


Public Address System helps everyone in your 

stadium to enjoy the game—draws bigger crowds 
— helps to pay for itself and for the maintenance of 
athletic fields and equipment. 

This Western Electric apparatus picks up, amplifies 
and distributes an announcer’s play by play descrip- 
tion. It widens the hearing circle at outdoor concerts, 
plays, pageants and graduation exercises, too. 


During school hours, sound distributing equipment 


It distributes speech, recorded programs or radio 
broadcasts to any or all classrooms—enables all to 
hear in the largest auditorium. 

Before the Fall term opens, have Graybar survey 
your school — recommend an installation designed to 
meet your exact needs. Write today to Graybar Electric, 
Graybar Building, New York —or telephone Graybar’s 


nearest branch. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company. 


In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 





